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THE UNFORGOTTEN DEAD. 


BY EMMA SANBORE. 





The dead are not forgotten ; there are hearts 
Where Memory keeps her vigil, lone and sad, 
Whence ali that made life beeutiful has perished, 

And hope itself bas fled. 


The shadows of the grave stretch darkly over, 

And cloud the sunshine that was once so bright ; 
Ne morning beam of light can they discover 

‘Tie dark and cheerices night. 


I know a mother whose fair child of promise 
Is numbered now among the “ early dead ;” 


She mourne like Rachel, for her children weeping, 
“ Will pot be comforted.” 


I had a friend, whose pure and gentile spirit 
Fouad po communion in this world of ours; 

The angels tovk her to their home in glory, 
‘Mid Heaven's immortal flowers. 


One autume day, whea woods and fields were fushing 
With crimeon dyes, and leaves were floating down, 
I stood beeide her grave and wove « chapiet, 
Her marble ewes to crown. 


Do I forget ber? all ber worth! her beanty! 

Her omitle, that seemed « glimpse of Heaven's own! 
Ah, never! Life tteclf must oe 

ire I that faith disown, 


Thea tell me not that loved ones are forgotten, 
When they have vanished from our mortal view; 
The ‘'» most cherished thoughts may be un 
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THE EBONY CASKET; 
The Raymond Inheritance. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
THE DAWN OF A GREAT PERIL. 


It was aoe who entered. She glanced 
quickly round the room, approached the 
window and looked out, and then turned to 
glare rece be the young irl, 

“I thought iat don she grumbled. 

Su ng of terror, Bernice 
titted her pte and said in a complaining 
voice: 


“What then? Am I to be barred the 
privilege of saying my prayers?” 

“ Certainly not.’ 

“Or of talking to myself when I am 
lonely ?” 

“ No.” 

“Then go away, please, and do not dis- 
tress me further with your presence.” 

The old woman gave a snort and a mock- 
ing laagh ; but she went out again, carefully 
securing the door behind her. 

Bernice’s heart beat fast and furiously. 
“IT must be more careful,” “she thought. 
“T shall be removed to another apartment 
if Meg discovers I have held any communi- 
cation with her other prisoner.’ 

When ashe had grown calmer, she brought 
out the dagger which had served such 
<p) eee already, and carefully tested 
ite edge. 

“It seems keen and sharp,” she said. 
“‘ Dear little weapon; are you to give me 
liberty, and restore me to my friends ?”’ 

Friends? Ah, what friend had she to go 
to, after all, unless it were Jasper Layton? 
And he was little better than a stranger. 

No matter. Liberty was boon enough. 
It would be worth a struggle to get clear of 
Captain Marthe’s hated clutches. 

She set to work at once at the bars, care- 
fully removing all litter, which she hid 








HER EYES FELL LOW BEPORE THE PAPHIONATE FERVOR OF TI 2 GLANCE THAT SOUGHT HER OWN, AND 


plates. She sat down, almost disarmed of | been made in the ceiling, and mounted upon | he had torn away from the window. Armed 
icion. it. She knocked several times upon the | with this singular weapon alone, he sprang 
“You may pour me a cup of tea, if you | plaster. | behind the door, 
please.” After a brief delay, footsteps crossed the| A moment of awful suxpense followed. 
The woman hastily filled both cups, and | upper floor, she heard the board raised care- | The key clicked sharply in the lock. He 
gave one to Season spon the sugar-bow! fully, and a voice said: nerved himself for the struggle that was now 
within her reach, en she emptied her| “Do you want me?’ | inevitable, his eyes flashing, his nerves of 
own cup almost at a draught. “Yen,” said Bernice, thickly. “For (iod's | steel. 
This last action was sufficient to dispel | sake, break through into my room without His one hope lay in apeedy action, and he 
any lingering doubt Bernice might have | the loss of a moment.” | knew it, The instant the door was opened, 
felt, She stirred some sugar into her tea,| “ Has anything occurred to alarm you?” | the new-comers must see the debris of plaster 
at the same time unwittingly, mingling with} “I have been d r’ and broken lath upon the floor, and would 
ita fine white powder that had remained| The man re the word in an anxious | gues what had happened. 
unnoticed in the bottom of the cup. voice. Then he was silent fora moment,as| Slowly the hinges creaked; softly the 
“I can venture to drink it," she thought. | if thinking deeply. At last he said: | door swung open. A head was thrust into 
“ Meg would have shunned the beverage if} “I will do as you wish, whatever may be | the room—a brutish head covered with a 
it had been tampered with.” the consequences, What do you fear? | shock of tawny bair—the head of the man 

She slowly sopped the contents of her cup.| “They mean—to rob—me.” | called Bill. 

The old woman sat with her eyes castdown | She reeled, and half stumbled from her | 
until she discovered, with a quick, side-long | precarious perch. With both hands pressed | fell suddenly, and the iron cracked with a 

glance that Bernice had drained her cup to | hard against her throbbing temples, she | stunning force upon the intruder’s skull, 

the dregs. looked up and added : | A halGeuppremed cry—a groan, and Bill 

Then she rose up with an odd, epeertns “ The bars—at the window—are cut. For | fell like a log upon the floor 
look upon her face, “I must go,” she said, | the love of heaven,—save me—from these Lifting his bludgeon a second time in the | 
rubbing her wrinkled ms together.— | wretches.” air, the stranger sprang forward Ww grapple 
“ Good-night, deary, good-night. Pleasant Her voice failed suddenly. She dropped | with whoever should follow the first villain 
dreams to you.”’ like adead woman on the floor beside the into the apartment. 
Something in her cheery “oe, and the | couch, with her head resting upon it. a 
sly twinkle of her beady eyes, filled Bernice The man seemed to comprehend what ‘ , 
with sudden suspicion. She ran forward, | had happened. His hands few fast and | CHAPTER VIII. 
and caught almost fiercely at her dren. dexteroualy—he set himself to work in good boma's TRIUMPH. 

se What have you done?” she demanded. | earnest. The plaster was torn off in great Events do not stand atill at Millbrook. 

; a Nothing / said Meg, staring, and burst- | strips, and he Ped soon enlarged the hole in During these three days which have 
ing into a shrill laugh. “You little fool, | the ceiling sufficiently to allow of his drop- | elapsed since Bernice’s disappearance, the 
what do you mean ?’ m ping himself through it into the room below. search has been carefully kept up by Jasper | 
ps That tea was drugged ! He struck lightly upon his feet, making | Layton and Mr. Lasalle. 

“No,” half-contemptuously. “ It wae not, | very little noise. He proved to be a firmly- fut, finding no clue when the neighbor 
ru owear. The idea! W hy should I do | built, wiry-looking man of about fifty years ing country has been thoroughly scoured, 
anything so ridiculous? It inn't necemmary. | of age. Fis face was pale and bloodless like they are almost led to believe the missing 
You are sufficiently in my power without | thet of a dead vernon, his hair and beard | girl has been coaveyed to a distance ~ per 
the use of drugs.” : | very long and thickly sprinkled with gray. bape hidden in some large city. | 

Then she bobbed a terrible courtesy, and | In his eyes was a wk ex pression, ora Kaymond watches the result of the 
went out with that wicked smile still upon | a, if he had lived in constant dread of quest most anxiously. But she breathes 
her lips. danger. more freely as the days pam, and the men 





The stranger's arm was lifted in air. It 








under the bed as fast as it accumul , 
She worked so diligently that, ere night- 
fall, two of the bars were in a condition w 
be removed at a moment’s notice. 
Once only, did she pause in her task, and | 


| 


then it was to take a small ebony casket, | P . 
| ple depth of heaven. 


thin but quite broad, from the bosom of her 
dress. This she regarded with an awe verg- 
ing u veneration. 

“This casket is a ong by mn she 
whispered, passing her over it in a 
caressing gesture. “\is my destiny hidden 
between its black covers, | wonder? Does 
it hold the key to my future fortunes? No 
matter. I shall guard it as « sacred trust, 
whatever may be its contents.” 

She fell into a sort of day-dream over it, 
in which she seemed to see Meg and ( i 
Marthe with their heads together, conniving 
to murder her to gain pomession of the 


casket, 

Finally she roused herself, and resumed 
her sel \ task. 
men was nearly dark when Meg again made 





Bernice sat down by the window, where; After one swift glance round the apart. return each night, disappointed and tired. 
she could watch the shadows deepen and | ment, he snatched up the candle, and ran to “ They atl tose their trouble for their 
darken along the river. The fel slowly, | the spot where Bernice was lying. She | pains,” she mutters. “ Bernice in not dew 
like a pall, and shut in all the view until | jooked rigid and still as death ax he leaned tined tw cross their paths again for many «| 
resently, a few stars peeped out of the pur- | over her. long day to come.” 
’ F . | “My (iod !” he cried, and staggered back, She feels a sauvage joy at the thought 
At last she heard voices in a distant part | after a long, fixed stare into her colorless! Mer hatred of the innocent girl is wonderful 
of the house. She listened intently for & | face. for ite intensity. Bhe hates her for her 
few minutes. The one voice, she knew,was| His own countenance was strangely con-, beauty, for her innocence, for her aweet, 
Bill's. | torted. He dropped weakly into a chair, guilelene nature; above all she hates her for 
“ Did Meg lie to me,” she thought; “or | great beads of perspiration coming out upon standing in her way, and winning » firm a | 
has her son returned unexpectedly?” =| his forehead. He seemed to be choked, | hold upon hearts she would fain have pay 
She soon became conscious of , oy: stunned by some sudden discovery. their homage to hervelf alone. 
drowsiness, a deathly lethargy that was) “That ‘face—that hair!” he muttered, Late in the afternoon of the third day, 
stealing away her senses. She tried to shake | huskily, after a long silence. “I cannot be | Dora sits alone in the handsomely furnished 
it off. In vain, all in vain. Then the hor- | mistaken. ©, Father in heaven, didst thou | drawing-room of Lasalle’s house, when a | 
rible truth broke upon her mind with sud-| send her here on purpose that we might servant brings up a card to her. 
den, bewilderi force. | meet Taking it from the silver salver, she reads | 
In spite of all her precautions, Meg had| He dropped on his knees, sobbing and | the name “(Captain Louis Marthe.” Un 
succeeded in drugging her, at last. | moaning, for some minutes, with all the | derneath has been hastily written in pencil 
She grew deathly sick at the th *. | abandon of a child. the words: “I must see you. Don't deny 
i staggered across the fluor, her When he rose up again his face was full yourrelf to me.” 
ie the 


face looking ghastly in the flickering light | of energy and a deathiess determination Dora knits her pretty brow in a frown, 
of the cand d woman had left burn-/«{ must save the poor girl,’’ he muttered, but, conscious that the servant's eyes are 


appearance. This time she brought up | ‘ itiful be | - | 
some supper captive—bread cake | ing when she went out. 0, pitiful heaven! | hoarely. I will save her, or die in the | upon her she says readily enough 
and 8 ow Antena tea. _ she was utterly at the mercy of her foes! | attempt. Then, then, perchance, my sins | “Show the gentleman up.” 


sadly. The aroma of the tea filled her nos- | 
trile. Ob, what « relief it would be to test | 
its revivifying powers! 

But dared she? Heretofore, she had re- | 


The old woman must have seen her wish- only have the effect to call her hated jailor | o the house. There was no other sound. | room. 
ful look. Atany rate she quickly drew up | sooner to her 
two chairs to the stand. es & 


“My eon is away to-night,” she mid, 
keeping her face averted. “I have come 
up to sup with you, for once.” 

Bernice 


now observed that there were re- | brain would permit, she wheeled up a 
ally two cups on the tray, and as many | directly underneath the aperture that had | thought, he snatched up one of 





her of them both while she slept! | 


The casket—the dagger! Meg would rob | wijl be atoned for and tergiven.” | Yeu, Miss.” 
He walked swiftly to the window. The When the servant ix gone she clencher 
She ran up and down the room, wringing | iron bars were still in their places, but with her jeweled hands until the pink nails leave 
her hands and beating her breast furiously, one quick wrench be had torn two of them | unsightly sears in the rose-tinted palm 
in a desperate attempt to shake off the | away. | “ The idiot f she mutters, angrily. “What 
lethargy that was slowly but surely benumb- Pushing up the sash, he looked out. All | has hthim here? I wid him not w 
ing her faculties. She was like a mad wo- | was dark mill without. Below, ys come nigh me again.” 
man for some terrible moments. She would | and moaned the river, piashing sullenly At this instant the door opens, and Cap 
have screamed aloud, but that her cries woald nat the shore, and the stone foundation | tain Marthe is ushered inw the drawing: | 


. She ahe He drew back, swiftly caleulating the! There was an odd, inscrutable expreswion | 
But ali to mo purpose. | chances, Could he take Bernice into his upon his face as he cromed the threshold. | 
i arms and leap into the gloomy flood beneath’ | A smile, halfeneerixg, half triumphant | 
Suddenly she thought of = in Suddenly, — he ot pene oT — his lips; but his banapanteoull eyes | 

room above. As quickly as i steps caine u staire actom a restless glitter in them. 
- : J aa It was too late! With the quickness of! He abveneel ints the room, sullenly help- 
the iron rude ing himself to a seat near Dora. 




















| than once 


MER HEAD DROOrED 


* Why don’t you bid me weloome?’ he 
said, in a low, eatirical tone 

Dora glanced up at him, her bright eyes 
growing brighter than before 

“Tam not given to hypocrisy.” 

“Humph. 1 thought you were given to 
anything by which you could better your 
self.” 

Hin cool impudence seemed to vex her 
| beyond all qulieenen, An angry crimson 
flamed into her face. 

“What do you want?’ she mid, sharply 
“Of course you have not ventured to come 
here on any fool's errand ?”’ 

“ Perhaps | came to see you, my charming 
Dora. What then’ 

“Bah! Of course you came to see me.” 

“ Drawn here by your wonderful beauty ; 
your accomplishments, your excellencies of 
heart and mind.” 

“Bah!” she said again, her lips curved in 
a wornful amile. “I thought you knew 
better than to talk nonsense to me. The 
time for that has long since gone by We 
understand each other too well to waste | 
breath upon such matters,” | 

“Ay,” he answered, sullenly. “Ro let | 
me come to the real object of thie vinit at 
once. Tlow goes the search that in being 





made for Hernice?”’ 


“ You ought to know as well a« 1.” 
“Of course I do know that they have not | 
found the girl,” he said, impatiently. “ Hut 


| are Lasalle and Jasper Layton on the right 


track? [bo they suspect anything ? 

“TP marcely know myself what they sux | 
pect al 

“ They do not guess the hand you have 
held in the game that ia going on?” 

“lush! she whispered, with an anxious 
glance toward the door “ No, they believe 
me to be innocent aa a babe unborn.” 

“ The idiots!’ 

“ Bat they have found the letter.”’ 

“ What letter?’ 

“The one you wrote to Hernice— it ix 
signed with Patty Gilint’s name.” 

“ The devil!” 

He dropped his head on his breast, a yel 
low pallor spreading over hia face ‘or 
rome minutes not another word was epoken 
Captain Marthe seemed to be turning over 
thin little bit of news that he might view it 
in every pomible light. 

“TP knew the cursed dogs must have found 
a clue of some sort,” he mattered “Tut 
luckily, the letter only told them that Her 
nice was going to keep an appointment at 
Millbrook Cromming.”’ 

“ That i« all” 


“They are welcome to «o much informa 
tion hut we met take care they do net 
dive an inch further below the eurface If 


they do, all ia bloat” 

“ How are we to prevent it?’ 

“You, on your sede, must put a stop to 
the search that ie going on” 

He epoke in a stern, decided tone that 
made Dora start perceptibly 

“| have scarcely drawn a free breath for 
the paattwo dave,” he went on, dogyed)y 
‘Those meddlesome fools have panmed thy 
house in which Bernice is shut up, more 

Thev might see her” he re 

coiled at the words, with a startled cry 
Her face grew ghastly 

“T'm glad you appreciate the situation,” 
Captain Marthe resumed grimly “T think 
you realize, as well as | do, all there ia at! 
stake. If Rernice is discovered, one other 
sereon, whom we both know well, will be 
hand and liberated at the same time Then 
herished ' 


a long farewell to your most 
dreams of wealth and proeperiiy.” 
“ (ireat heavens!’ 
Bhe shook from head to foot. She could 


' 


| ecarcely sitin her chair, such wae the vio | 


* 


lence of the emotion that pomeased ber 
Rhe could see herself standing upon the verge 
of an awfal precipice, beneath which lay 
utter ruin and despair 

“They must not find her—and Aim,’ 
rhe gaeped.  “ Prevent it-—oh, prevent it, at 
any oust.” 

© You must help me, if Il am to do that.” 

“low?” she cried, feverishly “Only 
tell me the way,” 

“1 have told you of the danger that 
threatens,” he anewered, “ Your woman's 
wit must find « means to shun it, Above 
all, look to it that the police are not called 
in to investigate the case. If they should be, 
I will not anewer for the consequences.” 

“ Tlow am I to prevent it?” she demanded, 
helplesly, « 

“Has your subtle tongue no power with 
Jaxper Layton-—none with Lasalle?” he 
said, ina sarcastic tone, “Have you for- 
gutten all your old wiles, your old enchant 
mente? There are Mare Antonye etill, 
ready to fling worlds away for a woman's 
smile,” 

He paused and looked at her steadfastly 
A fatnt, peach-like bloom showed itself 
throngh the palor of her face 

“7 Sink 1 understand you,” she faltered 

“I'm glad that youdo, Then no more 
in a = , I will take my leave.” 

He arose, premed her hand lightly, and 
with a half-mocking bow, was gone. 

(ione, to lay that vile plot with Hill, and 
the woman, Mog, that had stolen away poor 
Hernice’s senses at a moment so critiont 

Dora heard his footsteps die away, the ball 
door cluee sharply, and then all waa still 


n. 
Aw I to be balked, baffled, ruined aow ?’ 
she murmured, “Never! | have risked 
tov much, and the stakes are too high w be 
given up without a desperate struggler” 

Angrily she dashed a few hot tears from 
her eyes, and then weot hurriedly up to her 
own ruom, where she posed and face 
and figure for more than an hour before the 


ana, 

“While | keep my good looks, I can 
twist any man living around my finger,” she 
said, turning away, at last, with a self-satio 
thed amile 

At this instant steady hoof-beate sounded 
in the distance, the sound drifting through 
the open window quite audibly, coming from 
the avenue that led up to the house 

* tin Jasper,” said Dora, looking out, 

Rhe ran down stairs, and was gliding up 
and down the long verandah, looking te 
restful, and dangerously pretty when Jasper 
Layton, having flung hie bridle to a groom 
in waiting, lentel Ge alepm, 

Bhe gave a alight start, at sight of him, as 
ifthe meeting was quite unexpected, and a 
soft, seashell Hush mantled cheek and brow 

“I'm glad you have come back,” she aaid, 
aweetly 

What woude? that Jasper took the hand 
she offered and led her to a seat, feeling 





sirens fatal epell 
nice was wholly forgotten 
her disappearance, the 


fate, -everything, every lx«ly save the beau 
tiful Circe by hie side 


that the world held searcely another such 
vision of perfect loveliness’ He was jaded 
and worn, Her warm welcome seemed 
dangerously eweet; it moved him as it might 
not have done under other circumstances 
“llow bright, how beautiful you are,” he 
waid, in soft, carressing tones 
She looked up at him with a smile that 
was half-ehy, half-proud 
“Am i, she murmured 
oh, wo glad,” 
* Why are you glad, mignonne ’ 
" Decause it ia eo mice ty be beautiful, and 


“1 am glad, 


aml becanse my friends will love and 
price me all the more bighly, for being 
pretty 

Ihe eniled at her naive inmcence, aa it 


| seemed to him, and satd yently 


“Whe could help loving you, Dora’ It 
whet in mane nature to resist a being eo 


j infinitely charming.” 


Her even fell low before the passionate 
fervor of the glance that cought her own 
and her head drowped until it rested upon 
hin whoulder 


“1—1. do not understand you.” she eau 


juet above her breath leading } i ome 
slyly that he did net once suspect what she 
war he ig 


His arty elid round her waiet She looked 
eo dangerously «weet and winning, #o gentle 
tender and womanly, that he had not the 
strength ty withetand her attractions 


“My darling > my preeious roee bud he 
erted, lured on by a epee of intonation 
which he could neither help mor revit 

let me make my meaning clear etnougt 
Dat we tell» aol all the stu lleww e that 


Cermeunies the 


“Lave” she echoe!, half incredulously 
Phen the color deepened and glowed ike 
flame in her cheeks &! ried to meet his 
pamionate glance, an Lhid her face as if ite 
ardor was wore than whe ild bear 


Her acting was perfection itself, It is 


net strange that Jasper was thoroughly» 
blinded 

But did no vision of the innowent girl 
whime fair high bred face had dawned upou 
him in all the glown of the busy ml ikea 
new revelation, come to rouse him frou the 


Alas, no! For a few mad moments, Ker 
Ile forget even 


her pomible peril, the singular manner of 


neoertainty of her 


* Speak to me,” be cried, pawionately, 
drawing her cluee to his heart ‘laok up 
and te! me that you are mine, as I am 
' yours,” 


“OO, Jasper! As if it needed words to 


tell you how fondly I love you! 


lt was enough Closer and closer he 
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strained her to hie heart, dropping kine 
upon burning cheek aad brow 
“My life my peeriew darling” he mur 
murel 
They «til! at by side when the dark 
fell and the purple’ Pwilight shut them in 








giemph in Dore’ 
thea tw on 
7 

her « oye, wd 1 J 

“i me ve, beat 
though, ip ex a 
Thom (gua of moe eearcely 
just the Uh w uuriag Oe 
round for 2 me damee!, 

» o-, 


of 

— Maough Use mfeeme tale be 
quite as effectual ‘ 
calling in the aid of the = That must 
not be dome a! any hasard Captain Marthe's 
warning is worth heeding 

Jaspers thoughts were very different 
when he finally tore himelf away from the 
temptrew’ side He felt a strange sinking 
at the heart, a sense of low and pain He 
had not meant to declare himeaelf le wae 
not even sure that he lowed Deora Hut he 
had viekle! himeelf up to the madness of 
thee rene oenpentet 

“| know ahe le good and true,” he aid 
to Kimeelf, while keeping « late and lonely 
vigil in hie own apartment, that nigh 
“my old doubts were a foul wrong to her anc 
I flung them to the wiads long ago I pray 
heaven that no cloud may ever come between 
ue that we may live on, loving and trusting 
each other till the end 
( Ty be continued wn our nest) 

re 


SIBYL 8 LESSON. 
BY LENA PAUE 


"Tho make it up Sibwl, will vou aa?” 


Philip Dialion said this in such an earnest, | of absurdity 
awd with euch @ litthe | riowsly, and «aid, “ Annie, | know you like 
| me, but do you love me? [only baret out 


pleading manner 
tremour in bie voroe, that 1 ought to have 
tewehed Mibel Weetwunl « heart; but she 
wer angry tow, and gave no hel to any 
show of emotion om he part 

Bhe towed her head a litth defiantly as 
the said, “ Lehall do ne euch thing! You 
have chosen to become displeased with me 
open @ trifling matter , 

© Hat Sibyl Philip alton ventured 
to say 

She interrupted him eoldly 

* L have heart enough, «ir 
nothing more between us, 
paths io life are different 

“Sibyl, do vou really mean thie! Are 
you fully aware of what you are saying 
" * | beliewe I am, er, wae Never more 
wane than | ac at this moment.” 

A look of Intense pain crimes | Philip 
Dratton’s handsome faoe ae she pole theme 
ervel words, and tt wae in @ tremuloe voi 
that he saul, “Ciool-bye, then, Sibyl: | 
never moant to oflend vou-—never intended 
any wrong towanls you, I loved you teo 
well to do aovthing Uhat was not for your 
own good borgive me, and always think 
well of me ae a trend, if ae nothing more.” 

Ile caught her hand, wrung hastily, and 
hetore Sibel wae aware of i, wae gone from 
hot wiche She gasetafier him as he hurned 
down the road, thinking that he eould re 
tare; but be walked on, never once looking 
beck, and Melt realized then what she had 
shove 

he felt as if all the happiness were gone 
from her life, and im despair she ord out, 
“ (dh, Vhily Philip! tome back 

Hat he did aot hear her; he was out of 
sight now, and wringing her hands and 
sobldng violently, Stlw! hastened from the 


there can he 
hervafler our 


La Ss ents ‘ 
of (mergaeeita 
por free) “ » 

: bey 


I know he @@ntemplates |° 








| 
| 


} 


- - 


Rb ateow looses of raged stm 
Throws oe eon moet ep ane 
od real me 






a> om -- 
Pee 4 
«* 
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wt Bxwie vation 


My cousin, Harry Vining, had said, the 
evening before “ Lithle cos, I'm coming to 
take you for a drive tomorrow, if the 
weather is fine,” and the weather being 
fine, we went 

Ihe was only my second cousin; but we 
had always made a great deal of the rela- 
Uonship, god he seemed more like a brother 
than so djstaat a eomnertion Hus on that 
day he told me how he loved me, and how 
1 could only make his life happy, and would 
1 he his wike? 

At firet I could not believe him; vet 
surely he coakl not be in apeert, and a as 
usual began to ery. Then, when he tried 
to mpueese my hand, | drew it away, and sat, 
ater 1 had recovered from my first out 
burst, looking red, and tearful, and abashed 
1 felt as though Cousin Harry, whom 1 
lowed very much, but not in that way, had 
really done something very impolitic and 
unkind 

To tell the truth, it wae my first offer; 
and to accept it would have been the height 
When he looked at me soe 


crying again, eaid, “ Let's go home,’ an 
continued to be very lachrymose all the rest 
of the way 

When we got home, I ran into the house, 
not asking him to come in, Of coare, he 
would do that without my asking him, if he 
wanted he always did, But not this the, 
Instead, he «# rang into his phaeton, and 
drove off without another word; and I 
rushed up to my room to have a comforta- 
ble ory, and think it all over. And my de- 
liberation» brought me to this comclusion : 
that Cousin Harry wae very fooliah to 
think of euch a thing 1 loved him 
dearly, but only aa a brother, — Kea 
wanted more offers, and more flirting, before 
I tied myself down to any particular indi- 


vidual Tobe an old lady at eighteen, for 
sooth! Indeed, I was not going to de any 
scoch thing, and |, who never kept @ aeoret 


from my mother, wisely coneladed, in my 
new dignity, that | had better not mentiog 
the matter hays Cousin Harry wonld 
prefer that Leahoulkd mot. 

So | drewed? myself ae uenual, and went 
down to che parlor where mamma sat with 
her work 

“Tt seome to me that vour ride wae un 
usually short,” «he said, ae 1 entered 

“Ooh, it wae cold. and windy, and forlorn, 
and | wanted to wet home 

No reply, but a look of seme surprise 
eooh an exctee from me wae unheard of 
Afler a pause, she askest, Why diuda't 
Hharry come in” 

“Why, | thought he was behind me, 
and when | turned at the door he was driv 
ing off.” 


Another questioning look hvidently 


lithe porch, and went up to ber room with | manna saw that something was wrong, and 


a end am! heavy heart 


| 


was purled at what i coukl be, So | said, 


© Pwill wee him tomorrow,” she anid to} “Lthink Val go and play a little,” glad of 


herelf, and ack him te tonne me’ 

Ab! if she only knew Low many long 
and weary voare were to claps before ahe 
would ewer eee hin agaun! 

They were not very pleasant thonghtw 
which coonpaed Philip fraton's bene 
that bright Jane afternaen, afier he had 
left Milwi Me walked on, searely caring 
whither he went, a fere conflict taking 


dace in hae noble heart 
Nominal, anil she had promi d to bec: 
his own little wile, to make lite bryght and 
hayyr tor him. bat mew that dream was 
ower, they had quarredied, aml abe had re 
fusxt ty leone reomeiled to him. He 
thought all ever now, Rad, in apite of 
every cimetien, oalualy bad hie plane for the 
firtere lt was @ bard «trogy le, rodewd, that 
he folght that peaotal afu rman, when all 
hashed so bright and besutifil, and every. 
thing and everviaaly sewred at reset but him 
wil 
Il caunat describe, dear reader, what hix 
feelings were when, the wert dav, be left his 
native Village, where he bad once heen « 
happy, and whoch be aewer ex poeta to ane 
mer an l tell vou, ether, with what 


agai 
morrow Sale] peceuvend Ghee tnhornemdgan Me 
they were parted, thea two who had been 


= happy but ome short week before — yo, 
parted, and perhage fo eve 

and oo all that 
wml wtill, bead 
Vhilip Dvlton, although 
re had reached her, gow and 
an author Idler 
© he left-—«o 


bive vem pee! away 
“ile Salis VWivetw 

pol soe OF met 
theatie t t 
thet of hie yreal tate as 
bole hak been were cf 


vers weary amd hoge 


ary « 
om te her, having to 
bear, day efter lay, Ue same heavy laad of 
mingial sorrow and reproach for Onaling 
aenie Ue great aflection Ubat maght have 
been ber. 

Tomgght, as she st by the open winders 
wih ber head leaniag wearus upon her 
hatela, whe Ghought of the past thought of 
happy when 
Vhilip Dalton fest came, aed woe her foad 
boart, Unem she Uhoaght of the last me Uhey 


the tite Shen ele Gar = 


He lowed Milby 


| 


| 


i 
y apad 


met, aod of the cruel words she uttered, | 
what would she mot have given to reondl | 


them’ Ob, how tautterly ahe had po 
thea, —teow giuch abe had south tel } Newer 
weary, Weary year, with bo eympathy from 
other, and we hope ol ever seeung Vialip 
Toaltow 

Civennume bw her etmetiotns 
ber face with her hamds, and burt ento tears 

“Oh Midlip, Philiy * she said aloud 
“where are you tonight? Oh, if IT coul 
but ase you—oould but tell you how truly 
«rry T am *” : 


abe oovered | 


| 


| drive, and evasion war unpomible 


any protest for getting out of range of her 
sharp eyon 

But [was too much perturbed to play, and 
soon closed the piane, and then went up to 
my room, and then down again to the aut. 
ting room, and | wandered about, untul I 
heard my father's step, and «prang to meet 
him 

At dinner, he and mamma behaved in the 
most tantaliving manner. tle wae deter 
mined to know every particular of the 
At last 
in peply tom very pressing inquiry as to the 
sulyeet of our quarrel for L had been com 
thed to admit that we had quarrelled — 1 
said, 1 shan’t tell vou 

Whereupon he aid, "Oh, if 1b had known 
it was anything of a private nature, | 
would not have pressed my inquiries, 1 
beg your panion, my dear,” with mach 
oourtowy wheront they beth began to 
laugh 

My vesration seemed to amuse them 
mightily, aod | rose from the table in any 
thing bat an amiable frame of mind 

Hut ae L wae capecting company~ no 
other than the een of the wealthy banker 
Mr. Thomas Dickerson 1 speedily donned 
my sweetest smiles and my most enchanting 
manner for hie benefit 

He's almost as nice as Coun Harry 

and he's ao vweev rich 

The last reflection bringing with it the 
proture of an elegant manson, and carria- 
gee and homes, and aplendid drowmes, and 
rich jewelry, ao elated me, that 1 prepared 
to be eepeceally brilliant 

Bat Mr Thomas Dickerson, junior, apite 
of leing tadorized and barberised sede tens 
do gree, was undeniably commonplace in ap 
waranee, aed not low «) te conversation 
lis remarks had never seemed so trite and 
1 was positively ashamed of him ; 
and when he asked me to go to the theatre 
with him on @ certain evening, it was only 
the recollection of bis greet name, and great 
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I hed 
& violent 


| stayed af home for worlds, 
i 
| 


Je such comesions, Harry had always 






; but, of course, be would 
new ed 


9 

LAR enewer a 
af no reply, 
| minutes. 

Mr. Vining was probably not to be pres 
j ent at the party, a» he was generally my e- 

court, was the next remark? 

I wee sure J did nt know whether he 
| was to he present or not! I was not kept 

informed of all my cousin's movements, 

A silence somewhat longer than before, 
| but Mr. Dickerson wae not to be thwarted 
He had set out with the determination to be 
agrecatle, aod slight obstactes Bhould net 
dine him. 

“Mr. Vining appears to be very attentive 
| to Mise Knapp latety,” he said. JT hey were 
riding in the park on Tuesday, I noticed.” 

Boch a pang as shot through me! I had 
not the heart to be cram, so T merely said, 
* Indeed !" and comghed, and laughed, and 
choked, and swallowed, to keep back ao 
buret of grief. 

Of course, the first person I aaw, on enter 
ing the room, was Cousin Harry, with Nora 
Knapp upon his arm; but I affected the 
most supreme devotion w Tom, and utterly 


ignored Harry's I was perfectly 
wild that wight, deacing, flirting and leugb- 
ing, an oo 1 never had a care; inso- 
much, that I heard a gentleman remark t 
another, “I think Mig Vernon ie the most 
light-hearted creature I ever saw, What « 








sunbeam she must be at home!” 
After a while, rw f= I met face tw 
face, and he said, “ evening f" with a 





men to make advances. But none of 

them p me; and Tom disgusted me 

so, that T treat him with nec- 

civility. In 1 was often excer- 

sively ante w bin, oS had an effect the 

reverse of that desired, for his visite amd at- 
teased every week. 


Mins 
reported that they were 
I was compelled to believe it when ahe dir- 
played an engagement-ring. 

Mo, with some heartaches, | determined 
wry, and after mature deliberation, that 
I should not atall. | waa the only 
| child, and it was plainly my oF to remain 
| with my parents, to comfort the r declining 
years: and, inasmuch es each waste be my 
fate, | might as well begin immediately ; so 
| 1 took to drinking a great deal of tea, to 
taking a very great interest in household 
athairs, and to sympathizing with and aasist 
ing mamma among the poor, and to being 
extremely methodical and precise, 

Harry had not been to the house since 
that last dav, over three months ago; and 
jnow mamma and papa did not mention 
jhim. | never told them the cause of ou 
| quarrel; and they soon ceased to question 

me, though | could not help suspecting that 

they knew 
At last, one day, Tom Dickerson asked 
me, in a stupid, blaadering sort of a way, if 

1 would be his wife; whereapon | informed 

him, in a manner sufficiently positive, that 

1 most assuredly would not.  Ilis surprise 

was immense, and he seemed to think I 

aint have made a mimake; wanted to know 
| if L really meant it; and said that | should 

have everything | wanted. But the more 
he insisted, the more emphatic | became ; 
| amd he at length took leave, saving that if 

L should change my mind | must let him 
| know, 
| An soon ashe was gone, 1 told mamma 

all about it; and then «he drew from me the 
story, told with many tears, of Harry's de 

claration, and how | had *«purned it, and 
| how miserable | had been ever since; and 
l now he was engaged to somebody else, and 

I shoald never marry anybody. After sol- 

bing a little with my head in her lap, T felt 

a great deal better, and that it would not be 

« hard to be an old maid afterall. My 

only regret was that, old as | might con- 

sider myself, no one else could possibly con- 
sider me so for ten years vet; and vet, dur 
ing all that time, I should be obliged to go 
} inte sxtety 
A few dave after this, mamma and papa 
went out one afternoon to make a call, and 

1 was sitting alone in the parlor, Suddenly 

some one pronounced my name, and looking 





up, law Cousia Harry, who, when L«prang | ; 
| “P in the clouds, perhaps. She reflected 


up in dismay, caught me in his arms 






abroad?” 
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| tol Beat the Lady Hat 
|e finite Oot tal 
dy —_ Ut be eubeiab ing how very 


\ the right means are taken, 
| they may be brought to leek with pleasure, 
rather than fear, upon their unknown 


| The brilliant hectic, type of the disease, 
had gone from his cheeks, his features were 
| white and wasted, and his eyes large and 
| bright. His stiky brown hair was pushed 
| off his temples, and his little hot hands 
| were thrown outside the bed. 
| “It won't be so long to wait, you 
know, will it, Madame Vine” 
“For what, darling?” 
“ Before they ail come— papa and mamma, 
and Lacy, and all of them.” 
A jealous feeling shot agrow her wearied 
heart. Was she nothing tohim. “De you 
}not care that I should come to you, Wil- 
| liam ?” 

“Yea, I hope you will, But, do you 
hink we shall know everybody in Heaven? 
Or will it be only our own relations?” 

“Oh, child! think there will be no 
relations, as you call it, up there. We can 
rust all that to Giod, however it may be.” 

William lay looking upward at the sky, 
apparently in thought. A dark blue, serene 
sky, from which the hot July sun. 
His bed had been moved near the window, 
for he liked to sit upin it and look at the 
landscape. The windew was open now, 
and the butterflies and bees sported in the 
“Sh ander how it will be 7’ pondered he 

o t ; id ‘ 
aloud. “There will be the beautiful city, 
1, and its shin 
precious stones, and its streets of gold ; 
there will be the clear river, and the trees 
with their fruits and their leaves, 
and the lovely flowers; and there will be 
the harps, and music, and singing; and 
what else will there be?” 

“ Everything that is desirable and beauti- 
ful, William hn what, we may pot antici- 











e . 
Another ae, “Madame Vine, will 
Jesus come me, do you think, or will 


he send an angel?” 
“ Jeaus promised to come for his own 
redeemed—for those who love him and 


wait for him.” 

“ Yea, yes; and then | shall be happy 
forever, It will be so pleasant to be there, 

never to be tired or ill again!” 

“Pleasant? Ay! Oh, William! would 

| that the time were come.” 

She was thinking of herself —of her free- 
| dow- though the boy knew it not. She 
| buried her face in her hands and continued 
| «peaking; William had to bend his ear to 
| catch the faint whisper. 

“And there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying; neither shall 
there be any more pain; for the former 
thing* are passed away.” 

“Madame Vine, do you think mamma 

| will be there?” he presently asked. “I 
| mean mamma that was.” 

* Ay, ere long.” 

“But hew shall | know her? You see, 
1 have nearly forgotten what «he was like.”’ 

She leaned over him, laying her forehead 
upon his wasted arm, and burt into a flood 
of impassioned tears. “ You will know her, 
never fear, William; she has not forgotten 
vou 

“ But how can we be «are that she will be 
there” debated William, after a panse of 
thought. “ You know''—sinking his voice, 
and speaking with hesitatlon—“ she was not 





us, Sometimes | think, suppose she did 
not grow good, and did not ask Ciod to for- 
give her!” 

“Oh, William! sobbed the unhappy 
lady, “her whole life, after she left vou, was 
one long scene of repentance, of seeking for- 
givenes, Her repentance, her sorrow, was 
greater than she could bear, and” —- 

“And what’” asked William, for there 
war a pause 

“Her heart broke in it 
you and your father.” 

* What makes vou think it?’ 

“Child, 1 dnow it.” 

William considered. Then, had he been 
| «trong enough, he would have started up 
| with energy. 
| only know that by mamma's telling you! 
Did you ever see her? Did you know her 


yearning after 





| Lady Isabel's thoughts were far away— 


} Bat Tehall not tell anv more, «ave that | Rot on the posable consequences of her 


when papa and mamma came in, thev found 
us sitting very coaily on the sof, where 
Harry held me fast, though | tried hard to 
assume amore dignified position at a dix 
tance when | heard them coming 
There were a gteat many explanations to 
he made; and it Gnally appeared! that I had 
beot the victim of a conspiracy 
Papa and mamma had suxpected some 
thing all the time, but had known nothew 
certainly until my confession. Tapa hel 
| immediately seen Harry, and had brought 
| about this meeting 
| As for the latter, hie attentions to Mix 


expectations, that Gually led me to aewept | Knapp were intended solely to bring me to 


the invitation. 

“Cousin Harry Vining’s a great deal 
nicer! lodeed, |] lowe him dearly,” and | 
began to feel very miserable again; “bat 1 
could not marry my cousin; and besides, 
just think of Tom Dickersen’s wealth. Any 
fi" would be glad to get Tom Dickerson, or 

Jarry Vining, either; and my mind re 
verted to several of my frends who were 
alwave raving about him 


Nearly a week passed, and Cousin Harry, 
| who never abeented himself more than two i 


days at atime, had not made his appear 
ance; and, worst of all, he was at the thea 


Sumelaxty was standing beside her; a! tre the night before with that horrid little 


hand was laid gently upon Nibyl's bowed 
head, and looking op, che aw Philip Dal- 
ton's earnest gray ever beut upon her 

“My darting,” he said, tremulous with 


emotion, “1 could stay away fram you no | on, and she | 
’ 


longer, do you lowe me «ill Sibyl 
4i4 net anewer, and he held her a 


little from him, eagerly «canning her feor, | eyes out; 


o if to read there an answer to his question ; 


| 


} 


Nora Knapp Some people called Nora 

pretty, but 7 never ml 

that parucular evening she was positively 

frightful. But Cousin Harry was all devo- 

woked as though she was in 

en 

I was m that I could beve torn ber 

but t wetended two be perfectly 


faacinated with Tom. I wanted Harry w 


then, as if satiafied with hi- 7 survey of | see me, but | was not sure that he did. Sew- 


that pale, tear-wet face, be fulded her to his 


} 


“Kiet me, and make it up, Sibyl, will you 
1 Sibyl! . 


s 


he asked, once more, £0« 
handmome fax 








Se had learned « lemon —one which 
was Gever to Forge: in all the coming » 


eral times I detected him looking in that 
| direction, w : | instantly became ab- 
| curbed in Tom. ‘coming out, we were 





little in advance of them. I 2 i 


ae it, and on) 





my senses, if | had anv, a« she was ~on to 
be married to a gentleman who was then 
abroml. 
| We were married, after a very short en- 
| gagement, and, though my short married 
| life has had ome clouds, they have resal: 
| generally, from my own pettichnes, a 
they are becoming more rare. Hut of this 
I am sure, that | never was so happy be 
fore. 
} To 


TROUBLE. 


I, invtrange how didereatiy a deep troe- 

' ble shall aflect diferent persons One cries 
aloud for sympathy, with outstretched hands 
of anguish Another clasps the hands 
| tightly over the poisoned arrow, to conceal 
it from all eyes, and silemtly dies of the pain. 

| Another jallity, and rushes wildiy 
| from one excitement to another, hoping for 
| bething, caring for i save never to 
; be lef one momest alone with the misery. 


Which of all these is the nufthwer, 
| be inl his own aval kwowesh. To fy inmot 
always to shun. He who, placing « chair 
for Misery, accepts him as an inevitable 
gued, and on with his ordinary 4 
all the mame as if he were not 
stands the surest chance to be rid of him or 
indifereas w his unwelcome presence. 
| Te all, however, it ip pot given to do this; 
bust at lemst ewen for them ovawth an 





| never tell us? What did she say! 


| anewer, or abe had never given it. 


“ Yea, I knew her abroad.’ 

“Oh? said the boy. “Why did you 
What 
was she like?” 

“She said” —eobbing wildly—*that she 
was parted from her children here; bat she 
them forever. William, darling! all the 
world will be washed oot, and God will 
wipe our tears away.” 

* What was her face like?” he questioned, 


Vv. 

“Like yours. Very much like Lucy's.” 

* Was she pretty !" 

A momentary pause. “Yea” 

“Oh, dear! lam ill. Hold me!" cried 
out William, as his head sank to one aide, 
and great drops, as ia broke 
forth upon his clammy _ hk — 
to be one of the amporary faint attacks that 
had ov ered him at times lately, and 
Lady Isabel rang the bell hastily. 

Wilson came in, in answer. Joyce was 
the usual attendant upon the sick-room ; 
but Mra. Carlyle, with infant, was pase- 
ing the day at the Grove, unconscious of 
the critical state of William, and she had 
taken Joyce with her. It was the day fol- 
lowi trial. Mr. Justice Hare had 
ten, brag to Wes Lynne in hia second 














quite good ; she waa not good to papa or to | 


“Madame Vine, vou could | 


should meet them in heaven, and be with | 


awful pain, and sadness, and guilt of this | 






as was customary, he shook as if he | 
[od the aque, and laid hold both of Madame 
Vine ant ¥ ileon, grasping them conyul-| 
sively 


“Don't let me fall! dirt let me fall!” 
Ay Nat,” seepyaded 


he 














hia face to w, in a few moments he 
wasina —— 

“ What could it have been?” exclaimed | 
Lady Isabel, in an under tone, to Wilson. | 

“] know,” was the oracular answer. “ | 
saw this same sort of attack once before, | 
madame.” 

“ And what caused it?” 

“"Twaan't in a child, though,” went on | 
Wilson—“'twas in a grown up person. 
But that’s nothing; it comes for the same 
thing mm all. I think he was take for 
death.” 


“ Who?" uttered Lady Isabel, startled. 

Wikon made no reply in words, but she 
pointed with her finger to the bed. 

“Oh, Wilson! he is notaoillasthat Mr. 
Wainwright said thie morning that he might 
last a week or two.” 

Wilson composedly sat herself down in 
the easiest chair, She was not wont to put 
herself out of the way for the governess ; and 
that governess was too much afraid of her, 
in one sense, to let her know her place. “As 
to Wainwright, he's nobody,” quoth she. 
“ And if he saw the child's breath going out 
before his face. and knew that the next mo- 
ment would be his last, he'd vow to us all 
that he was good for twelve hours to come. 
You don't know Wainwright a» | do, mad- 
ame. He was our doctor at mother's; and 
he has attended in all the places | have lived 
in since | went out to service. Five years | 
was head nurse at Squire Pinner’s; going 
on fur four, | was lady's maid at Mrs. Hare's. 
I came here when Mia Lucy was a baby; 
and in all my places has he attended, hike 
one’s shadow. aay. Lady Isabel thought 


= guns of old Wainwright, | rewember. 
was more than | did.” 


My J ady Isabel made no response to this 
She took a seat and watched William through 
herglases. Her breathing was more labored 
than usual. 

* That idiot, Sarah, says to me to-day, say* 
she, ‘ Which of his two grandpapas will they 
bury him by, old Mr. Carlyle or Lord Mount 
Severn? * Don’t be a calf’ 1] answered her. 
* Dye think they'll stick him out in the cor- 
ner with my lord?—he'll be put in the 
Carlyle vault, of course.’ It would have 
been different, you see, Madame Vine, if 
my ledy had died at home, al! proper 
Mr. Carlyle’s wife. They’ have buried = 
no doubt, by her father, and the boy would 
have been with her. Put she did not.” 

No reply was made by Madame Vine, and 
a silence ensued; nothing to be heard but 
that fleeting breath. 

“| wonder how that beauty feel«?" sud- 
denly broke forth Wilson again, her tone 
one of scornful irony. 

Lady Isabel, her eyes and her thoughts 
absorbed by William, positively thought 
Wilson's words must relate to him. She 
turned to her in surprise. 

* That bright gem in the prison at Lynne- 
borough,” exclaimed Wilson. “I hope be 
may have found himself pretty well since 
yesterday! 1 wonder how many trainsfuls 
from Weat Lynne will go to his hanging?” 

Inabel's face turned crimson, her heart sick. 
She had not dared to inquire how the trial 
terminated. The subject altogether was too 
dreadful, and nobody had happened to men- 
tion jt in her hearing, 

“Tx he condemned?’ she breathed in a 
low tone. 

“ He is condemned, and good luck to him! 





hapa” peak iam, trial 
"Sas ia py tr,” JP 
. ree trouble 





And Mr. Otway Bethel’s let loose again, and 
ged luck to him. A nice pair they are! 
Nobody went from this house to hear the | 


| 
trial—it might not have been pleasant, you 
know, to Mr, Carlyle; but people came in 
last night and told us all about it. Young | 
Richard Hare chiefly convicted him. He | 
is back again, and #0 nice-looking, they say, | 
the cheering and shouts that greeted Mr. | 
Richard when his innocence came out; it 
| pretty near rose off the roof of the court, and | 
the judge didn’t stop it.” | 
ilson paused, bat there was no answer- 
| ing comment. On she went again. 
| “When Mr. Carlyle bronght the news | 
home last evening, and broke it to his wife, | 
telling her how Mr. Richard had been re- | 
ceived with acclamations, she nearly fainted, | 
for she’s not strong yet. Mr. Carlyle called | 
out to me to bring some water—I was in the 
next room with the baby—and there she | 
was, the tears raining from her eyes, and he | 
holding her to him. I always said there 
was a whole world of love between those | 
two, though he did go and marry another. 
Mr. Carlyle cotael wi to put the water | 
down, and sent me away again. But I don’t 
fancy he told her of old Hare's attack until 
this morning.” 
Lady Isabel lifted her aching forehea® | 
“ What attack?” | 
“Why, madame, don’t you know? I de 
clare you box yourself up in the house, 
_— from everybody, and you hear | 
nothing. You might as well be living at 
the Pera Mes a coalpit. Old Hare had 
another stroke in the court at ygeery ys 
| and that’s why my mistress ix gone to 
Cirove to-day.” | 
“Who says Richard Hare’s come home, | 
Wilson?” } 
The question—the weak, scarcely audible 
| question—had come from the dying boy. 
Vilson threw up her hands ant made a | 
bound to the bed. “The like of that!” she | 
| uttered, aside to Mra. Vine. “(Ome never | 
knows when to take these sick unes. Mas | 
ter William, you hold your tongue | 
| off to sleep again. Your papa will be home | 
soon from Ly ; and if you talk | 
and get tired, he'll say it's my fault. Come, | 
shut your eyes. Will you have a bit more 
| jelly *” | 
| William, making no reply to the offer of | 
a his face again on the pillow. | 
was 





| 
| 
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¥ restles:; the nearly | mouth 


| worn-out irit was ebbing and flowing. 
Mr. Carlyle was at L . He 

always had much business there at asize | 

time, in the Misi Prive Court; but the 

| vious day he had not gone himself, Mr. bil 



























had been dispatched to represent him. 
Between seven and eight he returned 
home, and came into William ‘s chamber. 
The boy brightened up at the well-known 
“ Papa!" 
Mr. Carlyle sat down on the bed and 
kissed him. The passing beams of the sun, 
slanting from the horion, shone imto the 
room, and Mr. Carlyle could view well the 
dying —_. The grey hue of death was cer- 
on . 
gE hastily, to 
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the thoes, Gibierwise disguised, in her 


“He appeant: fore this evening, sir— 





answer. 

“Oh, papa! what will he do? Will 
Jesus forgive him!” 

“ We must hope it.” 

“Deo you hope it, ’ 

vs You I wish thet ail the world may be 
forgiven, William, whatever may Resolieen 
their sins. My child, how restless you 
seem !” 

“I can't keep in one place; the bed gets 
wrong. Pull me up on the pillow, will you, 
Madame Vine?" 

Mr. Carlyle gently lifted the boy himself 


“ Madame Vine is an untiring nurse to you, 


William,” he chavet greatfully — . 
lance toward her in the distance, where 
Fed retreated, and was shaded by the win- 
oy 1 made ly ; he seemed to be 
’iliam no reply; he to 
trying to comethieg, “I forget! I 
forget - 

“ Forget what?’ asked Mr. Carlyle. 

“It was something I wanted to ask you, 
or to tell you. Isn't Lacy come home ?” 

“I suppose not.” 

“Papa, I want Joyce.” 

“1 will send her home to you. 
ing for your mamma after dinner.” 

‘For mamma’?—oh, | remember now. 
Papa, how shall I know mamma in heaven? 
Not this mamma.” 

Mr. Carlyle did not immediately a » 
The question may have puzzled him. rf: 
liam continued hastily; possibly mistaking 
the motive of the silence. 

“ She will be in heaven, you know.” 

“ Yea, yea, child” ing hurriedly. 

“ Madame Vine knows she will. 
her abroad; and mamma told her that— 
what was it, madame?’ 

Madame Vine grew sick with alarm. 
Mr. Carlyle turned his eyes upon her scarlet 
face—as much as he could get to see of it. 
She would have escaped from the room if 
she could, 

“ Mamma was more sorry than she could 
bear,” went on William, finding he was not 
helped. “She wanted you, papa, and she 
wanted us, and her heart broke, and she 
died.” 

A flush rose to Mr, Carlyle’s brow. He 
turned inquiringly to Madame Vine, 

“Oh T beg your pardon, sir,” she mur- 
mured, with desperate energy. “I ought 
not so to have epoken; I riot to have 
interfered in your fatnily affairs. T spoke 
only as I thought it must be, sir, The boy 
seemed troubled about his mother.” 

Mr. Carlyle was at sea. “Did you meet 
his mother abroad? I scarcely understand.” 

She lifted her hand and eovered her glow- 
ing face. “No, sir.” Surely the recording 
angel blotted out the words! If ever a 
pore for a me went up from an ach- 
ing heart, it must have up then, for the 
equivocation over her child's heath bed 1 

Mr. Carlyle went toward her. “Do you 
verceive the change in his countenance ?’ 
ne whispered. 

“Yes, sir; yea. He has looked like this 
since a strange fit uf trembling that came on 
in the afternoon. Wilson thought he might 
be taken for death. I fear that seme four- 
and twenty hours will end it.” 

Mr. Carlyle rested his elbow on the win- 
dow frame, and his hand upon his brow, his 
drooping eyelids falling over hiseyea “It 
is hard to lose him.” 

“ Oh, sir, he will be better off!" she wailed, 
choking down the sobs and the emotion, 
that arose threateningly. “We can bear 
death: it # not the worst parting that the 
earth knows. He will be quit of this cruel 
world, sheltered in heaven. I wish we were 
all there!” 

A servant came to say that Mr. Carlyle’s 
dinner was served, and he ied to it 
with what ite he had. When he re- 
turned to the sick-room, the daylight had 
faded, and a solitary candle was 
where its rays could not fall on the child's 
face. Mr. Carlyle took the light in his 


Ca 


I am go- 


| hand to sean that face again. He was tyi 


sideways on the pillow, his hollow 
echoing through the room, The light caused 
him to open his eyes. 

“ Don't, papa, please. I like it dark.” 

“Only for one moment, my precious boy.” 
And not for more than a moment did Mr. 
Carlyle hold it, The blue, pinched, ghastly 
look was there yet. Death was certainly 
coming on quick. 

At that moment Lucy and Archibald came 
in, on their return from their visit to Miss 
Carlyle. The dying 7 up eagerly. 

“ Good-bye, Lucy,” said, putting out 
his cold, damp hand. 

“1 am not going out,” atied Lucy. 
“ We have but ee come ae 

“ Good-bye, ,” repeated he. 

She laid hold of the little hand then, 
leaned over, and kimed him. “(iood-bye, 
William! but indeed I am not going out 
anywhere.” 

*] am,” said he “J am going toheaven. 
Where's Archie?’ 

Mr. Carlyle lifted Archie on to the bed. 
Lucy looked frightened, Archie ~~ ~% 

“Archie, good-bye; good ag. 
am going wo heaven; to that bri blue 
sky, you know. there, 
and I'll tell her that you and Lucy are com- 
ing soon.” 

Lucy, a sensitive child, broke into a loud 


and drop | storm of sobs ; amu sae ea 


imity of any sober sick-room. 
hastened in at the sound, and Mr. Carlyle 
sent the two children away, with soothing 
promises that they should see William in 
the morning, if he continued well enough. 
Down on her knees, her face buried in the 
a a Seobatpeoetiboheres her 
tm to agony 
knelt Lady lab The moment's exci 
ment was well-nigh beyond her strength of 
endurance. Her own child ; his child; they 
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tell mamma ». 
she is looking oat’ for. mie now 
she's standi 
watching the Ms 
He had evidently got the 
tin’s in his mind, the Psi: a 
Carlyle turned te the table. 


Perhaps 


Heaven. Mr. 


fruit, 

vere! lips. 
“Papa I can't think how Jesus can be in 

all the boats! Perha 


because he comes to fetch us.” 


“ He will be in yours, darling,” was the } 
¥ answer. | will leave the house; indeed I will, 
“Oh yes. He will take me all the way | 


whispered, fervent 


up to Ged, and any, ‘Here's « poor ron 
boy come, you mast please to forgive him 

and let him go into heaven, because | died | 
for him? Pa did you know that! 
mamma's heart Croke?! } 

“William, 1 think it likely that your 
poor mamma's heart did break, ere deagh 
came, Bat let us talk of you; not of her. 
Are you in pain ?”’ 

“{ can't breathe; I can’t swallow, I 
wish Joyce was here.” i 

“She will not be long first.” | 

The boy nestled himself in his father's | 
arma, and in a few minutes appeared to be | 
asleep, Mr, Carlyle, after a while, gently | 
laid Linn on his pillow, watched him, and 
then turned to 

“Oh, papa, papa !’’ he cried out, in atone 
of painful entreaty, opening wide his yearn- 
ing eyes, “ say good bye to me !"” 

r. Carlyle’s tears fell upon the little up- 
turned face, as he once more caught it to his 
breast. 

“My darling, your papa will soon be 
back. He is going to bring mamma to sce 
you.” 

“ And pretty little baby Anna?” 

“ And baby Anna, if you would like ber 
to come in, I will not leave my darling boy 
for long: he need not = i“. = 7 
leave you again to-night, William, when 
come beets. 

“Then put me down, and go, papa.” 

A. lingering embrace—a fond, lingering, 
and tedvfal embrace—Mr. Carlyle holding 
him t@ his beating heart. Then he laid him 
comfortably on his pillow, gave him a tea- 
spoonful of strawberry juice, and hastened | 
away. 

“Good bye, papa,” came forth the little | 
feeble ery. 

It was not heard. Mr. Carlyle was gone. 
Gone from his living child—forever. Up 
rose Lady Isabel, and flung her arms aloft 
in a storm of sobs. 

“Oh, William, darling! in this dyi 
moment, let me be to you as your mother !” 

Again .he unclosed his wearied eyelids. 
It is probable that he only partially under- 
stood, 

“ Papa's gone for her. 

“Not her! 1—l'"'—Lady lsabel checked 
herself, and fell sobbing on the bed. No; 
not even at that last hour, when the world 
was closing on him, dared she say, 1 am 
your mother, 

Wilson re-entered. “ He looks as if he 
‘vere dropping off to sleep,” quoth she. 

“Yes,” said Lady Isabel, “You need 
not wait, Wilson, I will ring if he requires 
anything.” 

Wilson, though withal not a bad-hearted 
woman, was not one to remain for pleasure 
in a sick-room, if told she might leave it. 
She, Lady Ixabel, remained alone. She fell 
on tes knees agnin, this time in prayer—in 
prayer for the departing spirit, on its wing, 
and that God would mercifully vouchsafe 
herself a resting place with it in heaven. 

A review of the past then rose up before 
her, from the time of her first entering that 
house, the bride of Mr. Carlyle, to her pres- 
ent sqjourn in it, The old scenes 1 
through her mind like the changing P ctures 
in § phantasmagoria. Why should they 
have come, there and then? She knew not. 

William slept on silently: she thought 
of the past. The dreadful reflection. “If 
I had not—done as I did—how different 
would it have been now!” had been sound- 
ing its knell in her heart so often, that she 
had almost ceased to shudder at it. The 
very nails of her hends had, before now, 
entered the palms with the sharp pain it 
bronght. Stealing over her more especially 
this night, there, as she knelt, her head ly- 
ing on the cou , came the recollec- 
tion of that first illness of hers. How she 
had lain, and, in her unfounded jealousy, 
imagi Barbara the house's mistress. 
She dead; Barbara exalted to her place, 
Mr. Carlyte’s wife, her child’s stepmother ! 
She ed the day when, her mind ex- 
cited by certain gossip of Wilson’s—it was 
poy in a state of fever bordering on 

elirium—she had prayed her h ,» in 
terror and ho not to marry Barbara. 
“How could he marry her?” he had re- 
plied, in his somthing pity. “She, Isabel, 
was his wife: who was ? Nothing 
to them?” But it had all come to no 
She had brought it forth. Not Mr. Carlyle; 
not Barbara; she alone. Oh, the dreadful 
misery of the retrospect. 

Lost in thought, in anguish past and pres- 
ent, in self-condemning tance, the time 
passed on. Nearly > iow must have 
ela since Mr. Carlyle’s departure, and 
William had not disturbed her. But—who 
was this, coming into the room? Joyce. 

She hastily rose up, a# Joyce, advancing 
with a quiet step, drew aside the clothes to 


look at William. “ Mastersays he has been 
wanting me,’’ she observed. “ Why—oh !” 
It was a momentary cry, subdued 


as soon as uttered. Madame Vine sprang 
forward to Joyce's side, looking also. The 
pale young face lay calm in its utter still- 
ness; the li heart had ceased to 
—_ Jesus Christ had indeed come, and 
taken the ing spirit. 

Then aoe loot alt self-control. She be- 
lieved that she had reconciled herself to the 
child's death, that she could part with him 
without too great emotion. But she had 
not anticipated it would be quite so soon ; 
she had deemed that some hours more 
would at least be given him, and now the | 
storm overwhelmed her. Crying, sobbing, 
calling, she flung herself upon him; she 
el him to her; she dashed off her dis- 
Fuising siames ; she laid her face upon his, 

ing him to come back to her, that | 
she might aay farewell—to her, his mother ; 
her darling child, her lost William. 

Joyce was terrified—terrified for conse- 
quences. With her full strength she pulled | 
her from the boy, praying her to consider to | 
be still. “ Do not, for the love of | 
heaven! My lady! Vad | 

It was the old familiar title that struck | 
her fears and induced calraness. She stared | 





“My , let me take you into your 

room. Me is come; he is just 

ap his wife. Only think if you 

tid give way before him! 
away’ 

“ How did you know me?” she asked, in 

& hollow voice. 


ame 
on the banks of the river, | ae left me. 


they don’t go quite | 


at thesame time? He must be, you know, | 


war an of fire. 


T the 
spectre of my dead lady 


thee 


one of Lady label. M 
We shall have Mr. Carf?le here.” 

Poor thing! She sank opon her knees, 
in her humility, her dread. “Oh, Joyce, 
have pity upon me! don't betray me! I 
Don't 
betray me while I am in it! 


“ My lady, you have nothing to fear from | clouds of «pray acted like tonics, 
me. I have kept the secret barigd within | gained i 
It has | scended to my desperate work. 


my breast since then. Last April! 
been too much for me, By night 

and by day I have had po peace, dreadin 
what might come out. Think of the ewful 
confusion, the 
to the know 
Indeed, my 
come.”’ 

* Joyce,”’ she said, hollowly, lifting her 


of Mr. and Mr«. Carlyle. 


ines. “My lady, it was tha: night when there ing in m 
I went close up to and anid 
Ras fs See pled tart I bnew | you to take Master Archibald from your | 
that. I arms; and, a sure as I am now standimg back out 
here, I believe that for the moment my sea- | tired of going to *ea—and you'll be chief | 
ht Taw a «pectre—the | 
I forgot the pres. | 
icture of Mar- | ent; I forgot all that was «tanding found | 
me; that vou, Madame Ving were alive 
He saw some | before me. Your face was not di 
strawberry juice, pressed from the fresh | then: the moonlight shone full upon it, and 
moistened with it the boy's fe- | I knew it after the firet few moments of 
terror, to be, in dreadful truth, the liring 
lady, comeaway!_ 
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THE 'SATURDAY EVENING: 


| 


“If you manage thie job, Willie, 
Tm 


I've saved enough now 


emgincer next voyage. 
on it.” 

I grasped his hand-—I knew that I was | 
sure of the first vacancy that occurred, and | 
I knew also that old Craigton would keep | 
his promise | 

I braced myself up, bot «till T felt a chill 
run through me, and my heart throbbed in | 
my throat for a minute | 

Hut I felt as if this were my chance © 
obtain possession of Jeanie, it was the obl | 
feeling of chivalry —doing a daring deel 
for a woman's sake. 

I staxxl on deck for a minute or twe 
The screaming blast of wind and the heavy 

I man) 
. and de 
Old Craig 
ton stood by to choke off the steam when 
the engine began to race 

Down I went—down into that hole where 


There is my hand | 








wolf ihe 





mences, should it come | I had even lew mercy to expect than in a | 


lion's den. Taking my life into my hand, I | 


¥, you never ought to have | descended to the depthe—with the vision of | 


a fair woman before me 
Soon I was in the midst of the turmoil— | 


rd face, “I could not keep away from slipping, grasping, gasping, panting, per- | 


my unhappy children. 
to me, thin 


ded, vehemently, “To see him—my hue- 


Pa husband of another! It is kill- | hideous nightmare, 
me !”’ | 
I hear him ; 


Oh, my lady, comeaway ! 
I hear him !” 


at the door of the sick one. Joyce «pra 
forward. Her face, in her emotion ane 
fear, waa one of livid whiteness, and she 
shook as William had shaken, poor child, 
in the afternoon. It was only too apparent 
in the well-lighted corridor. 

“Joyce,” he exclaimed, in amazement, 
“ what ails you ?” 

“Sir! master!” she panted, “ be prepared. 
Master William—-Master William” —— 

“Joyce! Not dead /” 

“Al sir!” 

Mr. Carlyle strode into the chamber. 
But, ere he was well across it, turned back 
to alid the bolt of the door, On the pillow 
lay the white, thin face, at reat now. 

“My boy! my Soy! Oh, God ” he mur- 
mi rod, in bowed reverence, “mayst Thou 
have received this child to rest in Jesus! 
Even as, I trust, Thou hast already received 
his unhappy mother !” 

(hy be continued in our next.) 


~~ 


FACING DEATH. 
BY MAC, 


The weather had been dirty for several 
days. As the heavens were obscured, no 
observation could be taken, and we had 
been obliged to sail by “dead-reckoning "- 
that is, we guessed our position from the log. 
Dead-reckoning is not a very satisfactory 
mode of ascertaining a yeasel’s — and 
as the navigation of this part of our voyage 
was rather difficult, the poor captain was 
rather anxious. He and the officers were 
continually glancing heavenwards, to try to 
get a peep at the san; but, as I have said, 
for days together there was nothing to be 
seen but heavy masses of clouds or banks of 
foggy driztle. We steamed along, half- 
apeed, a very strict look-out being kept 

here was one wild rocky point which e 
skipper was very anxious to give as wide a 
berth a» possible, and, to make sure of thix, 
as he thought, he instructed the officers to 
make a great allowance in the «teering 
We should have made land by this time, 
but hitherto none had been sighted, 

When I turned in for my watch below, 
the sea was ting up, and I noticed the 
captain and chief officer on the bridge, in 
very earnest consultation. 

“There will be a gale blowing shortly,” 
thought I, as | turned into my bunk, in 
order to snatch four hourw’ sleep, if 
possible. 

I fell inte a profound slumber as soon as 

I had put my head down, Just as four 
bells (2 A. M.) were being struck, I was 
hurriedly roused by the entrance of the 
chief engineer. His face was blanched with 
horror, and his tongue fastened, as he roused 
me up. 
“ Get up, Thompson! get up, for God's 
sake! We are going ore, man, and 
there’s an awful gale blowing, and the 
cursed thing is that there's something got 
loose in the engine—something down below 
out of sight—and if it ia not tightened up at 
once, she will tear herself into bits,” 

“Why don't you stop her, then, and see 
what ix wrong?” I asked, half angrily; “I 
have only had two hours below—that's four 
bells just gone.” 

“Stop her!” said the chief; “we can't! 
The engine muat be kept going to hold her 
head to the sea, and keep way on her. We 
are drifiing on a lee shore, in a gale, and if 
we turn broadside to the sea, or if the en- 
gine breaks down altogether, we'll be among 
the rocks and the foam in ten minutes.” 

I now sprang out of my bunk, and has- 
tily dressed. While I was doing #0, the 
chief explained the situation more fully. 
Some one must go down and put things to 
rights, or all would perish. The difficulties 


and dangers of the task consisted in the fact | nized it very closely, a» if it was something 
that it must be accomplished while the en- | he could not comprehend. 


gine was going, and all the while the ship 
was tumbling and kicking about in a must 
dexperate fashion. Then, again, the engines 
were “racing” every few minutes—+. ¢., 


water, the engine went at a terrific 
owing to the resistance being removed. It 


was not pleasant to dive down into that hot | eflorts, did not seem to advance. The great 


hole among frantic machinery+-the ship | strain upon the laso, however, began to 
| choke the bear so much that he soon became 


| enraged, and gave the rope several violent 


jumping and tumbling about—and nothin 
to grasp but hot, slippery, oily iron, or stee 
bars—nothing to on but alipperyiron 


grating» 


The chief was too old and stiff to go | him, he seized the lasso with both paws, and 
down; besides, ax he remarked, he had a | commenced pulling it in, hand over hand, 


i ild etc., etc. He also re- | or rather paw over paw, and bringing with 
we ans ae wition, | it the horse and rider that were attached 


h the opposite extremity. 


marked that ' was not in that 
Further, he stated that I knew well eno 


that the third engineer had been ill for | doubled the application of beth whip and | 
| «pare, bat it was of no avail—he had evi 


| days and now the fourth (who was a new 


Is it no punishment | «pir 
you, the being here ?” she ad- | began to reel, but by a trong effort 1 


| it could be remedied, and also that it was 
| Partly coaxing, partly dragging her, | quite time that it shoald be. A few min- 
Joyce took her into her own room, and left | utes more, and the nut would have been off 
her there. Mr. Carlyle was at that moment | altogether, and the engine would then have 


| torn herself to pieces in two strokes, Brae- 
ing all my energies, | succeeded in apply- 
ing my acrew-key again and in, ik 








| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


vigorously, with the confident expectation | 


when the propeller was raised out of the | that he was to choke the animal to death, 
ee, | and 


Sometimes my head 
" stea- 
The whole thing was like a 


hg at every pore, 
died myself. 


A few minutes sufficed to enable me to 
detect the mischief—and 1 saw at once that 


required pres! quickness of haad to seize 
the second of time in which a turn could be 
given. I now found the value of my Clyde 
training. On the Clyde, an engineer is 
taught all about the parte of an engine—he 
learns to do all that requires to be done in 
case of break«lown. I now felt the value 
of this broad engineering education, 

At length 1 succeeded in making all 
tight—just as my head began to swim, and 
my sight began to grow indistinct, How 1 
managed to climb and scramble up again | 
scarcely know. Old Craigton and one of 
the firemen hauled me up part of the way 
by catching hold of my coat-collar, When 
1 got on deck, I fainted and fell. 

But now the engine could be worked 
firmly, and we were saved. 

I did not do much more work during that 


voyage, was utierly exhausted; my 
nerves were quite unstrung. But [ got my 
reward, 


When we came into port the passengers 
gave me a dinner and presented me with a 
watch, and I was feasted and flattered till 
my head was nearly turned. The chief and 
the captain spoke well for me, and | was 
appointed chief engineer to a new steamer 
which the company had just launched. 

I would not tell you all that we «aid and 
looked when we met—no, not for the world, 
for Jeanie then would never forgive me. 

Well, I'll say this, When | clasped her 
in my arma, and felt her arms tightening 
round me, and when I felt her hot tears 
well, well! Jeanie, I'll say no more. 

We were made man and wife when I 
came home from my first voyage as chief; 
and in a few years the company gave me a 
good post on shore, with a snug salary. 

So Pir go to sea no more 

And these are the bairns, two laddies and 
three Lassies, 


HUNTING WITH THE LASSO. 


Some years ago the captain of an Ameri- 
can frigate, bound for San Francisco, deter- 
mined to make the experiment of hunting 
with the laase, but his success was by no 
means decisive. The captain had, it ap- 
pears, by constant practice on board the 
ship, while making the long and tiresome 
voyage round the florn, acquired very con- 
siderable proficiency in the use of the lasso, 
and waa able, at twenty or thirty paces, to 
throw the noose over the head of the negro 
cook at almost every cast. So confident had 
he become in his «kill that, on his arrival 
upon the coast of California, he employed a 

aide ; and, mounted upon a well-trained 
sad with his lasso properly coiled and 
ready for use, he one morning set out for the 
mountains, with the firm resolve of hanging 
a few grizzlies before night. 

He had not been out a great while before 
he encountered one of the largest specimens 
of the mighty beast, whose terrific aspect 
amazed him not a little; but, ax he had come 
out with the firm determination to capture a 

rizzly, in direct opposition to the advice of 
guide, he resolved to show him that he 
was equal to the occasion, Accordingly, he 
seized his lasso, and riding up near the ani- 
mal, gave it several rapid whirls above hix 
head in the most artistic manner, and sent 
the noose directly around the bear's neck at 
the very first cast; but the animal, instead 
of taking to his heels and endeavoring to 
run away, a he had anticipated, very de- 
liberately sat upon his haunches, facing hix 
adversary, and commenced making a very 
careful examination of the rope. He turned 
his head from one side to the other in look- 
ing at it; he felt with his paws, and «cruti- 


In the mean time, the officer turned his 
horse in the opposite direction, and com- 
menced applying the rowels to his side most 


drag him off in triumph ; bat, to his 


astonishment, the horse, with his utmost 


slaps, first with one paw and then with the 
other ; but, finding that this did not relieve 





The officer re- 


| 


i fraid or sea-sick—he | dently “caught a Tartar ;” and in «pite of 
hand a — . | all efforts of hia horse, he backed rather | 


said the latter. 
Would / go down? 


That was the ae. 
I thought of bonnie lawie who 
her 


than advanced. 
In this intensely-exciting and critical 


had | juncture he cast a hasty glance to the rear, | dered senses. I became desperate 
arms teaderiy round my neck and | and, to his horror, found himself steadily 


ised me when I said good-bye; I recalled | backing towards the — monster, who 
the tearful, tender glance of her loving blue | «at up with his eyes glaring like balls of | hopeless passion ! 


“ Agnes!" | exclaimed, throwing myself | the river in all his array, and gathered his 


eyes, and the tone of her 
voice, as she said : 9 


“Oh, Willie, take good care of yourself ble and deep-toned roars. 


for my sake” 
Then I thought of my being hashed and 
mangled among the machinery below. 
That girl was my betrothed wife, and her 


sweet, thrilling | fire, his huge mouth wide aoe oe frothing 
t 


| 
| 


|rescue. The latter 


} 


ined to bles our union when | amateur hunteman from his perilous posi- 
him to be a man of his | and, in to the inquiry of his 
and I knew bim - reply ’ 


© most terri- 
He now for the 
first time felt seriously alarmed, and cried | 
out vociferously for tris guide to come to the 
ly, 
the | 


with rage, and sending fort 





rode up, cut the lamo, and extric 
rejoiced at his eacape, | 
ide as 
hunt, 


tion. He was much 


to continue 
i getting so late that he | 
believed he would capture no more grizzlies 


4 

















y mind, for be held out his hand, | 


| and of the gentle 





“NOT LONG.” 


BY Flas A. 


“Tie hard sometimes to be pationt, 
Te enfer and still be strong 

To sing, whee the ” od life's shadows ” etay, 
Hopes beatiful morming some 

Bree though af angel ebieper us, 

Net lomg. poor eel! get lang |” 

“ Net lone tll the clowds be cifted 
Till the she-tows pmes away. 

Not long 0/1) the eae shal! shine agaia, 
Owe tor, brighter day 

Till the arm be reedered e wer lem, 
Now lifted bat to slay | 

‘Tie hard for we all to core 
While joermeying op aa down 

Life's hille amd wmles, the heawy creas, 
Wh) rather © alt wear the crewe— 

Teo look for the emilee of a grateful worki, 
Aud get but ite thankless frowa! 


Let us take ap the angel's whisper, 
Let us echo the heavenly song, 

Though oar cap of joy and peare and love 
Re mingled with I! and wrong, 

Boon shall we" heow as we are hoown ,” 
“Not long, poor soul! pot long! 


—>  ee-— — - 


AGNES. 


BY WILLAAM VINCENT, 


I had gone through fire to save her. To 
do that, f needed no other incentive than a 
woman's cry for help. Bot when I had 
borne her safely from the burning wree 
and had seen the full glory of her beauty, al 
seared and blistered as 1 was, I would have 
braved the perils of a pathway sevenfold 
more fiery, to keep and call my own a trea- 
sure so precious. 

It was one of those fearful railroad colli- 
sions, in which a tremendous abock and 
r followed by bursting flames and 
shrieks of agony and terror, are all the 
mind has time to note; nor is much more 
ever known about them beyond the names 
of the killed and wounded, and the fact that 
nobody was to blame. 

My charge had fainted in my arma when 
an elderly gentleman, one of the fortunate 
few who had escaped unhurt, rushed excit- 
one & the «pot, and relieved me of my 


n, 

“Agnes! dearest Agnes!" he wildly ex- 
claimed, kissing her inaniniete features in 
an ecatasy of grief, whieh char w one af 
joy av she revived and awured him of her 
perfect sefety. 

The elderly gentleman was the rich Mr. 
Claremont, 1 knew him by sight, but not 
otherwise. He had lately, rumor «aid, mar- 
ried a young and beautiful wife, whose 
father he was old enough to be. Tt waa 
doubtless his charming wife whose life I had 

ust saved. My romantic dreame—for | 

ad had time to dream such, short as was 
the interval—-were dissipated into thin air 
I certainly bore the old gentleman no ill- 
will; but had his name appeared in the 
list of killed or mortally wounded the next 
morning, | think I could have summoned 
fortitude enough to stand it, 

“Accept my most heartfelt thanks, sir,” 
said Mr. Claremont, warmly pressing my 
hand, “ You have placed me under an ob 
ligation I can never repay. But this is not 
the time or the place for words. Hereafler, 
under my own roof, where 1 expect to nec 
= a frequent guest, | hope to make more 

tting acknowledgment of the debt [ owe to 
the preserver of my os 

Bat there was enough for those to do who 
were not disabled, in affording miccor to 
those who were; and Mr. Claremont, leav- 
ing his speech untinished, hastened w offer 
himvervioes where were most necde! 
I fett it my duty to do likewise, and soon we 
were both buxy ministering, as best we could, 
to the wants of those who had been lew 
fortunate than ourselves, 

Before we parted, Mr. Claremont took my 
name and address, and exacted from me a 
promise to pay him a visit shortly. I could 
not help wondering if he would have been 
quite as cordial bad he knowr the exact 
state of my mind at that moment. If he 
had known it, and had nevertheless pressed 
his invitation with the same urgency, he 
would certainly have deserved the commen- 
dation due to “ one not easily jealous.” 

It was many weeks before L could decide 
to trust myself in the presence of her who 
had « completely led me captive. It was 
very wicked, | knew, to entertain the feel- 
ings I did. Had I known she was another's 
wife at the time I boreSher, sheltered in my 
arma, throngh flame and emoke, a timely 
remembrance of what is said im the cate- 
chim against “ coveting” ~— have put 
me on my guard; but I didn't know it until 
some minutes afterwards, and it was then 
too late. 

Mr. Claremont was absent when I called ; 
but Agnes—-for so L ventured to call her to 
myself-—was there to receive me. She did 
it graciously, and with a rosy flush on her 
face, which made me feel how sorely | had 
overtasked my strength in venturirg once 
more within the aphere of her dassling and 
dangerous beauty. 

1 had resolved once again to feast my 
eves on her surpassing loveliness, and then, 
flying to some distant land, to spend the 
rest of my days in secret adoration of the 
idol | gras forbidden openly to worship. No 
one—least of all she should ever know 
the pangs I suffered. But alas, for good 
intentions ! 

‘I have not before had an opportunity to 
thank you for saving my life,” sail Agnes, 
after we were seated, accompanying the 
words with a look which | would have 
thought cheaply purchased with my own 
life ten times over. 

“The act was its own recompense,” 1 
xtammered, with a vague apprehension that 
I might as well have folivwed copy and 
said, “ Virtue is ite own reward,” 

We were both silent for some moment 

“ Being on the eve of leaving the coun 
try,” I mustered courage to may, “I have 
taken the liberty that is, I have dune my 
self the honor <3 

“Shall you be long alment 7" she inquired, 
coming to my relief. 

expect never to return!” [ answered, 
dolefully. 

She looked 
turned pale. 

“Lam sorry,” at length «he said, with a 
perceptible quiver in her voice; “we had 


shocked, I thought, and 


counted on seeing so much of you, and the | 


disappointment is so unexpected.” 

1 4 tender glance with which she spoke 
these words, the half-formed tear that glis 
tened in her eye, and the tremulous music 


of her tones, were too much for my bewil- | 


i would 
tell her all, and fly—fly from her, from my 
self, from everything but the despair of my 


at her feet, and clasping her hand, “I love 


you dearly, madly! The fervor of my pas 
sion is consuming my very life. I know it 
is hoy , bo ——' 

What could be the meaning of the blushes 
that mounted to the very roots of her hair, 
re with which her 
trembling hand returned that of my own? 
Was it that, instead of being spurned, my 
unworthy avowal had met Cube kindred 
one in her own breast? Would she fly 
with me? for, in my frenzy, | was now pre- 
pared even for thal. 





POST! 





T was recalled from my rhapeody by Ag- 


nes starting up in confusion; and, louking 
about, L saw Mr. Claremont, hose entrance 
we had both been tuo much occupied to ob- 
serve, standing supervising the sceme with a 
smile that proved im at once the most hue 
put of hosts and complawant of bur 
| martes 
“1 fear my intrusion is a little inopper- 
tune,” he remarked, with a quiazical lagk, 
“Mr. Vincent has called to bid ae good 
bye, father,” said Agnes, “before leaving 
| the country,” 

“ Father” VT exclaimed, in perfect bewil- 
derment ; “you~ you don't mean to tell me 
he is your father °° 
| Why, what else should T be?” wae the 
| question with which Mr, Claremont took it 

upon himeelf to answer my own, “ But 
| I'm afraid,” he continued, “you hadn't 
| done saying ‘ good-bye ;” vo Ett leave you to 
| fiminh it; whereapon he withdrew. 
| Well, I didn’t finish saying it, The fact 
| is, I suddenly discovered there was no ne- 
| cemsity at all for going away, What I did 
say to Agnes, and what ate said In return, is 
nolxly’s business but our own. Suffice it 


to say, it was perfectly eatiafactory on both 


| 





sides 

T mustn't forget to that Mra, Clagp- 
mont, to whom I was introdaced in due 
form, was a very comely and agreeable 


lady, quite eligible aa a step-mother, but, ip 
peint of personal attractions, of course not 
to be compared with Agnes, 

——> 


A REMINDER. 
BY ELLEN WHEELER, 


In there anything in this world more ag: 
ray , L wonder, than being a remender / 
fou don't kmow what I meaa, probably, but 

I will endeavor to explain myself, 

It in always my fate, whenever | meet a 
stranger, to remind him, or her, of semebody. 
After a fifteen minutew’ chat, | am always 
informed tyai | bear « striking resemblance 
to a certain lady, 

“How very much you resemble my 
cousin!" You remind me forcibly of my 
sister.” —" You seem ao much like a friend of 
mine.” —" You are remarkably like one of 
my acquaintances,”-~" | wonder if you are 
rel to Mine Smith! You seom so much 
like her, | think you must be,” have be- 
come familiar phrases to my ears, | have 
become ina measire resigned, and ahould 
really feel disappointed if Ll were to moet « 
stranger who tyiled to my something of the 
kind, 

Aud yet it is aggravating, a» 1 said Lefore, 
to be a reminder. Kverybuxly considers it 
ao, | beliewe; but when | come to think of 
it dispasdonately, | wonder why they should. 
There is always a chance that the —— 
friend, sister, contin, aoquaintance, or Miss 
Smith, may be enchanti lovely, agreea- 
ble, and charming, and that it is a hge 
compliment which we have received, We 
ought to give ourselves the benefit of the 
doubt, 1 used to, but experienve has de- 
pees me of that pleasure even. lt has 

been my lot, on several occasions, to meet 
with some of these sisters, cousins, a, 
myaintances, or Miss Smiths, to whom 
| hare so striking a resémBlance; and I have 
| always found them, withowt exception, lx 

fect frights in personal appearance, And 
Phvacl the pleasure of seeing a lady once, 
whose manners and actions were said to be 
wo like mine, and 1 found her to be the most 
hateful and ble mortal that had 
ever crossed my path, 

Consequently, I do not indulge in any 
leasant flights of fancy in regard to the 

iend, sister, cousin, acquaintance, or Mine 

Rmith, whom [ am said to resemble now-a- 
days. Limmediately know what -” the 
friend, sister, ete., ix, and merely offer up a 
silent prayer, asking that I may be «pared 
the humifiation of seeing her, 

Last winter, while wabing in the «treet, 
my hands in my mufl, my eyes on the pave 
ment, I foand my pathway obstructed by the 
figure of a good-ered gentleman. 1 looked 
up into « rather handsome face, jut now 
wreathed in smiles, He looked down into 
my face with an expression which «poke 
volumes, 

“Why, how do you do?” he exclaimed, 
lifting hie hat and Keasniene down upon me 
with delighted eyes, “Where are you 
stopping now 7” 

t suppose omy countenance expressed 
blank astonishment, ax | stared and re 
sponded 

“TL beg your pardon, sir, bat [ do not 
know the gentleman who is addressing me.” 

The expresion must have been conta 
gious, for the beaming light died out of hin 
eyes, and Ae began to stare, He rubbed his 
forehead, as he enid, slowly 

“Kaxcuse me- but | thought -are you 
really are you not Mis Fitayerald ” 

“No,” f said; “1 am Mine Wheeler,” 
and was about to pase on, when he looked at 
me in blank wonder, and eyaculated help 
lenaly : 

“Put TP thought you were Mim Fitz 
gerald.” 

I bit my lip te repres a emile, and 
walked on. I P dies over my shoulder 
once, and «aw that he was etll «tanding 

where I left him, gazing at my retreating 
figure, and, as T imagined, repeating 

“T thought it was Mine b itzgerald.” 

I immediately drew a fancy sketch of 
Mine Fitzgerald, and painted her like unto 
the friends, sisters, cousins, acquaintances, 
and Mise Smiths, whom | had already seen 





| 
| 
| ——_—-— 
} FORGET ME NOT. 
We suspect there are few of our readers 
| whe will not be interested In hearing the 
| pretty incident which originated the name 
| of the beautiful little flower, the forget me 
| tot The eajulaite flower of memory, with 
| ite blue, like the tint of the summer heavens, 
} and ite golden eve, bright as the eye of Hope 
itself, in commecrated not alone to the remi 
) niscences of love, but aleo to those of home 
| mand frienl-hip 
The field forget-me-not, or myoeotus arven 

| oa, in often aswnumed as the token flower; 
but the true one i the water forget-me- not, 
myosole palustris, whicme flower in rather 
larger and more intensely blue than that of 
its «ister of the fielde, The legendary origin 
lof ite name proves the claim of the aquatic 
| one jes to be the real bloweom of remem 

brance 
| A German knight and his lady lowe were 


| fair one saw a beautiful tuft of the myosotus 
| palustris yrowing in the water, aud € Kprennes! 


a wieh to have it The knight, with due 


| chivalrous alacrity, plunged at once inte | 


prize; but before be could again climb up 
the steep and slippery bank, he was drawn 
! by @ treacherous eddy into a deep pool, and, 


| encumbered as he was with his heavy armor | 


land helmet, finding he could not save him 
self just as he «ank forever he threw the flow 
ers ashore to his mistress, and uttered with 
his last breath, “ Vergite mein nicht” 
foryet me not! 
———_- 

Rear happiness is cheap enongh, yet 

|how dearly are we in the hebit of paying 
for ite counterfeit ! 





' 





walking on the banks of a stream, when the | 


} : | 


| Acmom Asmuna: on, Tae Gnanat? 
| Weer ane Pacer Coanr. hy (lemeral 
Jamp® FF. Kiatsxe One vol. barge | 2m, 
| handeamely illostrated. Many places on 
the Pucitic cont ape dewerthed @hich will 
jdlowbtles be new and of much Intereet to 
many readers, Sheklon & Co, New York, 
Receive! from J.B. Lappancot & Co, pel 
linhers, Ihiladel phia. 

Tearer Towrp, Turerone Tinron's 
hew novel, ie a tale of the «a, with elabo 

comerncted plot and many exciti 
pos Bow Sheklon & Co, New Yor. 
Heceive! from J. 1. Lippincott & Co., Phil- 
adel phia. 

We have received from Mewre. Clazton, 
Remaen & Ilaflelfinger, publishers, 624, 
626 and 698 Market street, Philadelphia, 
the following new publications 

Davey Onocnerr. Hie Life and Ad- 
ventures, By Jouwn 8. C Annorr. Ibu 





treet. Dodd & Mead, T26 Broadway, 

New York. 
Witxe, Surnipax, ayo Fox. The 
the Third, fy 


eaten under ( 
W.F. Ran Appleton & Co, New York 
Tur Carat fos AGK and Iu Relation 
to the Antiquity of Man, Hy Jaume Gai 
kin, F. ut. & R.F.G.8. With Mape and 
Illustrations, Appleton & Co, New York. 
Perten ty Tresetouy ; or, Doctrinaliem 
In Kitualieon. By Jouw Mitien, Prince- 
wn, NJ. The & Meal, New York. 
Praven any Tre Prater Gaver By 
Rev. Manx Horkins, DD. Dodd & Mead, 
New York. 
Kare Kennevy. A Novel, Dy Mr. 
C.J, Newny, T. DB. Peterson & Drothers, 
Vhiladelphia. 


i © me 


FLIRTING. 


Flirt —no one of our English dictionaries 
muggeste a derivation for thie word which 
ecome & as aceeptable, Richardson eug- 
ger that it may be from feer, “to flee, 
avoid, escape from ;' fleer, fleered, flirt; 
but this is unsatisfactory, at least as regards 
the modern acceptation of the term, ia the 
senne of cojuetting, and ite accompaniment 
of pretty hee, The French have an 
\diem which expresses the aame idea, and 
feoms to be the probable origin of our own 
term. A gentleman, in paying hie court to 
a lady, in anid coméer vette; and of « 
luly, receiving his attention, it is enid, dle 
aime la ette. 

Beecheretie, besides ite ordinary signifi- 
cation of a “little dower,” explains flewrette 
to mean jolse chose, que dit a une femme amia- 
bla Chowmme que veut lui plaire(" A pretty 
thing, which a man, wishing to please a 
lady, saye to her.") 

Whatever be ite meaning, in French, 
Latin, or Cireek, ite English has driven 
Many mon distracted, and it ie high time to 
meke war wpon and extract its poison before 
it# ravages go further, The quality in a 
component part of both sexes; men often 
use itervelly, triumphantly. Some women 
only use the bight artillery of coquetry to 
attract general admiration. The pride and 
vanity of others sharpen and enlarge the 
Pleamnt amuement, until ite re on 
character am! the affections often 
into tragedies, It has held ite eway for 
many year, even since the days of old Ad- 
dison, who must have been a victim when 
be exelaimed: “In the anfurting of the fan 
are several little flirt: and vibrations,” 


Life Witheut Enjoy meant. 

No human being whose stomach aed liver are dis 
ordered can enjoy life Musteoe te « fitique aad « 
bore, end all amusements” fat nad enproftabie,” te 
the victim of indig: iY , ond dietert 
andes of the buwels and the nerves which slwaye 
company them. The shortest, surest, safest way 
to get rid of these evs, and of the menig! desjood 
epey which grewe ont of them. & to tome and regu 
ulate the ayrtem with Hostetter s Momaech Bitters 
(4 all stimulants it @ the purest, of all vegetette 
tonics the moat active of all cathartic the mildest, 





of all enti billows preparations the moet ewift ead 
During the twenty ott 
years it hae been in ase it had Ned down professional 


rertein im ite operation 


prejudices, distanced competition, aed taken rank 
ae the stander! restorative of the age 


FOR MOTH PATCMES, FRECKLES 
AND TAN cok your Druggiet  PRAAY 8 MUTU 
AND FRECKLE LAITION— which be hactwlees and in 
every case infallible, and alee for hie improved Gomes 
pows and Prarie Ramen, the great Shin Medicine to 
cure Pimples, Blak Heads of Pieek worms, of commull 
BC PRRRY, the avted Shia Doctor, @ Bond recat, 
New York apit ie 


Tapeworm! Tapeworm! 
Removed alive, with head complete, in from tee te 
three howre No fee ll removed ty Dr Romaas, 
No DON Ninth street, Philadelphia Heat, Pin, and 
Momach Worme ales removed ww tb bat 


DR. RADWAY'S 


Sarsaparillian Resolvent, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


rom Tee CRE oF atk 
CHRONIC DIFRASES, SOROFLLA, UL RRS 


CHURONTC RITEC MATISM, ERYFIVELAS, 





KIDNEY, BLADDER AND LIVER 


| COMPLAINTS, DV erertts 


} AVP RC TIONS OF THE LUNGS AND TiRuaT 
| PURIFIES THE Bland 

| 

| RESTORING WRALTU AND VIGOR, 


CLEAR SKIN AND BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 


Se UKED TU ALL. 


| 
| 
Reid by Deruggiete, Price 61 por Bottle 


} 


| DR. RADWAY’'S 
Perfect Pungative Pills. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly costed, for the cure of 
all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, Bidneys, 
bladder, nervous disease, bewla he omstipative, o- 
| tevenens, indigestion, dyspepsia, biliousmess, billows 
| fever, ipGamation of the bowels, piles, ead all de 
rengements of the internal viscera. Warranted wo 
effect @ positive care 

Price 25 coutsabos. Sold by Dreggwte. 





DR. RADWAYT 4 (O., 33 Warren %%., 
New Yous 
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strained ber to hie heart, dropping bie 
burning heet sad brow 
“My life my peeriew darling” be mur 





Thev otal! amt hy side when the dark 


fell and the purple’ Pwilight shut them ‘af 


we 


" ia i onal 





o Abough ().. ewme take: be) 


quite a eflectus! | know be @@ntemplete 
calling im the aid of the — That must 
not be dome at any hazard Captain Marthe’s 
warning is worth healing 

Jaspers thought were very different 
when he finally tore himeclf away from the 
temptres side He felt a strange sinking 
at the heart, a sense of low andl r* Ile 
hed mat meant to declare hima! Ile wae 
not even sure that he lowed Dora Hat he 
hed vieldes! himeelf upto the madneme of 
thee ape ornpante ( 

“| know che le god and true,” he waid 
to Dimeelf, while keeping « late and lonely 
vigil in hie own apartment, that nigh 
“my old doubts were a foul wrong to her anc 
I flung them to the winds long ago. I pray 
heaven that n> cloud may ever come between 
ue that we may live on, lowing and trusting 


each other ull the end 





(Te be conteneed os our nest) 
— 


SIBYL 8 LESSON. 
BY LENA PAUt 


"Dh make ut uy Sibwl, will wou neat?’ 

Philip Deaiten eaid this in euch an earnest, 
pleading manner and with euch @ little 
tremour i bie tonee, that Ht onght to have | 
tote Milet Weet@unml « heart: but she 
wee angry vow, amd gave to heel to any 
show of emotion on hie part 

Bhe toed ber head « litth defiantly a 
the waid, | ehall dome such thing! a 
have chomen to beecene Hieptomaert with me 
apon e trifling matter 

© Dat Sibyl Philip @alton ventared 
to ony 

She interrupted him coldly 

* | hawe heard enough, sir 
nothing more between us 
paths io life are Ai Meret 

“Sibwl, de wou really moan thie? Are 
you fully aware of what you are aayving ? 

* 1 hetiewe I am, er ea never more 
wane than | am at thie moment” 

A look of intense pain cromed Philip 
Dralten © haticdeme face me abe spoke Ulreme 
erwel words, end tt wae in a tretmubote Howe 
that he sand fiw bye, then, Mibyl I 
never meat to offend vou never tmendod 
any wromg towarls you, | loved you teo 
well to do mowthing that wae net for your 
een good Forgive me, and alwaye tlsievk 
well of me as a trend, if a» nothing more.” 

The caught her hand, wrung nt hasuly, and 
hetore @iled wee Aware of tL, wae gone from 
boot wack She gare tafier hin as he hurred 
dows the road, thinking that he @ould re 
tare; but be walked on never ance looking 
heck, and Meld realised then what ahe had | 
ahivtve 

he felt a if all the happiness were gone | 
from her life, and 1 deepair che ord out, | 
“Oh, V'halep Philip! tome beck } 

Tht he dud aot hear her; he was out a 
sight now, and wringing ber hands and 
sobldng wiolemtiv, Stbvl bastesed from the | 
lithe porch, and went up to her room with | 
a eed am! heavy heart | 
che eaid to | 


there can be 
hereafler out 





"DL will eee bin te morrow 
herwll, end ask him to fonive me?’ 

Ah! if ehe only knew how many long 
and weary youre fore to clap before she 
would ower eee bine again! 

Thee were mat tory leasant thonghts 
which aeoupied Philip brettom's aled’ 
that bright Jane afternaen afler he had 
left Mii Me walked on, sarcely caring 
whither he went, « feroe conflict taking 

dace an hee weblde heart Ihe lowed Mili | 
\ cottennl, aol ste had promi to became 
hie oe litte wile, to make tite bright and | 
hapgy ter hum. bat mow that dream was 
ower, they had quarredied, aml she had re 
him, He 
thought ot all ewer now, Rad, im mpite of 
every comtiog, oalaaly lard he plane for the 
funder li wae e bard struggle, vedeed, that 
he foight that peaceul afurnann, when all 

hewked -o broght amd beautiful and every- 

thing and evervbleely ered at rest but him 


fiomest tt tex cgiee fwonmnethoddl te 


| 


wil 

l canmet deseribe, dear reader, what his 
whem, the meat dav, be left hie 
where he had 


feelings were 
mative Vilbage ome heen a 
happy aed which Le pewer ea paeted to eee 
ean | tell wou, exther, with what 
me tohornemteen me 
they were parted, thew two who had been 
= happy but ome short week before vos, 
parted, and perhage tot ever 
pores!) away. and on all that 
Woeetwinml wtill, bad 
or met Philip Duitan, although 
rm hed me hed her mow and 
thet of hur grea! tare «* an author lier 
bete hack beam wery dreary since be lef—«o 
very weary and hopelew te her having to 
bees, lay after lay heavy baad of 
mig eal eurroe and reproach for oastung 
mnie the greet alle tics that tas igghed have 
been ber j 
To tight, as she sat by the open windes 
with her head leaniag weary upon her 
hath, ahe Uhought of the pat thought of 
the time shen she war so happy -when 
Vhthp Dalton trt came, aad woe her foad 
heart, then ashe theoaght of the jant me ney i 
met, and of the cruel words she uttered, ; 
what would she moat have given to reandl | 
them’? (hb, how luiterly ahe had 4 
them —hew giuch abe lad suthered all these | 


aan tr 


mrp Salew) Peemuvens Oh 


bive veur 
{ Sahel & 
a oon 


that’ 


thee marae 


woary, Weary year, with ne eympathy from | just think of Tom Dickerson’s wealth 


others, and we hope ul ever seeing Vhalip 
loaliaw ' 

(iwermume by ber emotions, she covered | 
bet face with hee hands, aud burt snte tears 

“Oh Mtdlip, Phaliy * she said alou 
“where are you te night” Oh, if T coul 
bat ace you -coukl but tell you how truly 
«irre 1 am” 

Somelaxty was standing beside her; a 
hand was lald gently upon Sibyl's bowed | 
head, and booking ap, the aw Mhilip Dal- j 
ton's earnest gray ever bent upon hee 

“My darling,” he mid, tremulous with 
emotion, “1 could aay away frum yuu "| 

| 


er, Go you Jove me «ill, Sibyl 
4i4 net anewer and he held her a 
litthe from him, eagerly sanning her tor, 
a if to rend there an answer to his question j 
then, as if mitiabed with his rapid survey of | 
that pale, tear-wet face, be fol ded her to his 
Losom, 


“Kis me, and make it up, Sibyl, will you 
not?” he asked, unce more; apd Siby! look. 
i the handsome face above 





any protest for getting out of range of her 


| who never abwented himself more than two 
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wt Brwie vation 


My cousin, Harry Vining, had said, the | 
evening before “ Lithe cos, I'm coming to | 
take you for a drive tomorrow, if the 
weather ie fine,” and the weather being | 
fine, we went 

tle was only my second cousin, but we 
had always made a great deal of the rela 
Uonship, gad he seemed more like a brother 
thee so dhetatt a eomnertion Hut on that 
day he told me how he lowed me, and how | 
1 cvuld only make his life happy, aad would j 
I be hie wike? 

At first 1 could not believe him; vet 
surely he coal not be in sport; and I, a | 
usual began to cry Then, when he tried 
to aqucese my hand, | drew it away, and sat, 
ater | had recovered from my first out 
burst, looking red, and tearful, and abashed 
1 felt ae though Cousin Harry, whom I 
h, but not in that way, had 
mmething very impolitic and 









lowed very m 
really done « 
unkind 

To tell the truth, it wae my first offer ; 
and to accept it would have been the height 
of abeurdity When he looked at me soe 
riously, and said, “ Annie, | know you like 
me, but do you lowe me? LT only haret out | 
erying again, said, “ Let's go home,” and 
continued to be very lachrymose all the rest 
of the way 

When we net home, I ran into the house, 
not asking him to come in, Of coarse, he 
would do that without my asking him, if he 
wante! he always did, But not this thme. 
Instead, he sprang into his phaeton, and 
drove off without another word; and I 
rushed up tomy room to have » comforta- 
ble ory, and think it all ower, And my de- 
liherations brought me to this comclusion : 
that Cousin Harry wae very foolish to 
think of such a thing. 1 lowed bim © 
dearly, but only as a brother, Heaides, 
wanted more offers, and more flirting, before 
I tie! myself down to any particular indi- 
To be an old lady at eighteen, for- 
Indeed, I was not going to de amy 
seoch thing, and [, whe never hopt @ secret 
from my mother, wisely concluded, in my 
new dignity, that Thad better not mentiog 
the matter perhaps Cousin Harry wonld 
prefer that Tahould not 

So | crewed mwself as usual, aod went 
down to the parlor where mamma seat with | 











her work 

“Tt aeome to me that vour ride was un 
usually short,” «he sand, ae DT entered 

“Ooh, it wae cold. and windy, and forlorn, 
amd 1 wanted to get home’ 

No reply, but a look of some surprise 
ewh an esctee from me wae unheard of 
After a pause, che asked Why didn’t 
Harry come in?” 

“Why, TF thought he wae behind me, 
and when TL turned at the door he was driv 
ing off.” | 

Another + esbron Ing lok 
mamma saw Uhat something was wrong, and 
was poreled at what i; coukl be Bo 1 saad, 
‘Lthiok Pal go and play a little,” glad of 


sharp ey on, 

Hut { was too mach perturbed te play, and | 
soon closed the piano, and then went up to | 
my room, and then down again to the ait 
ting room, and T wandered about, antl I 
heard my father's step, and «prang to meet | 
lim 

At dinner, he and mamma behaved in the 
most tantalicing manner, Ile wae deter 
mined te know every particular of the 
drive, and evasion war unporible At last 
in reply toa very pressing inquiry as to the 
sulyeet of our quarrel for | had been com 
Neat to admit that we had quarrelled—1 
said, 1 shan’t tell you 

Whereupon he med, “Oh, if 1 had known 
owas anything of a private nature, | 
would not have prewed my inquiries, 1 
beg your parton, my dear,” with much 


hvidently | 
| 
| 


courtesy, wherest they beth began to 
laugh 
My venation seemed to amuse them 


mightily, aod | rose from the table in any- 
ung bat an amiable frame of mind 
Hut ae 1 wae expecting company~ ni 
other than the sun of the wealthy banker 
Mr. Thomas Lhokerson— 1 spoedily donned 
my sR eedest smiles and my most enchanting 
manner for his bemetit 
lec almost as nice a» Cousin Harry 
and he's ao veev rich } 
The last reflection bringing with it th 
pocture of an elegant manson, and carria 
gee and hore, and aplendid dromes, and 
rich jewelry, a elated ae, that | prepared 
to be expectedly brilliant 
Bat Mr Thomas Dickerson, junior, apite 
of thing tadorised and barberwed easton 
was undeniably commonplace in ap 
warance, aed not lew #) in conversation 
lis remarks had never seemed so trite and 
vapid 1 was pesitively ashamed of him 
and when he od me go t& the theatre 
with him on a certain evening, it was only 
the reoulleotien of bus 
expectations, that br 
the invitation, 
“Cousin Harry Vining’s a great deal 
nicer | lodeed, | lowe him dearly,” and I 
began to feel very miserable again; “bat J | 
could pot marry my oousin, and besides, | 
Any | 
irl would be glad to get Tom Dickerson, or | 
larry Vining, either" and my mind re | 
verted to several of my freeads who were 
alwave raving about him 
Nearly a week passed, and Cousin Harry, | 


dk gree 


tname, and great | 
iy kext me to acoept | 


days at atime, had not made his appear 
ance; and, worst of all, he was at the thee 
tre the night before with that horrid little 
Nore hate Seme people called Nora | 
pretty, bot T never could we it; and on | 
that parucular evening she was positively 
frightful. But Cousin Marry was all devo- 
tion, and she looked a» though she was in| 
heaven | 
e Ges ap engey Gat I could beve torn ber | 
eyes out; but T pretended to be perfectly | 
fascinated with Tom. 1 wanted Harry w | 
see me, but I was not sure that he did. Sew- 
eral times I detected him lovking in that | 
direction, whereupon | instantly became ab- i 


sorbed in Tom. Coming out, we were jaw 
@ listle in advance of thaw I managed | 













| ing mamma among the poor, and to being 


| him 


| I most assuredly would mot 


lif L really meant it; and said that | ehould 


| I should never marry anybody 


inte mxcrety 
j 


| about this meeting 


-—- -— 
-- — —- 


| stayed af home for worlds, hough I hed 
nearly cried my eyes out, and had « violent 
| headache in conse uence 


Oe each cotesions, Harry hed always 
been my quport; but, of course, be would | 


take some new, end Tom had ark «i 
lw 
=F 












An anewer a 
a no , 
vera! an LI 
Mr. Vining was probably not to be pree 
ent at the party, a fe was generally my e 
court, was the next remark? | 

I] wae sure / did not know whether he | 
was to he present or not! Twas not kept | 
informed of all my cousin's movements, 

A silence somewhat longer than before, | 
but Mr. Dickerson was not to be thwarted. | 
He had set out with the determination to be 
agrecetse, ned plight obstacles phould pet 

him. 

“Mr. Vining appears to be very attentive 
to Mise Knapp lately,” he said " 
riding in the park on Tuesday, I noticed.” 

Roch « pang as shot through me! | had 
not the heart to he cromt, so T merely said, | 
* Indeed !" and coughed, and laughed, and 
choked, and ewallowed, to keep back a 
buret of grief 

Of course, the first person IT saw, on enter 
ing the room, was Cousin Harry, with Nora | 
Knapp pon his arm; but 1 affected the | 
most supreme devution to Tom, and utterly 
ignored Harry's . | was perfectly 
wild that wight, dancing, flirting and leugh- 
ing, an comm I never had a care; inso 
much, that I heard a gentleman remark t 
another, “I think Mig Vernon i# the most 
light-hearted oreature I ever saw. What « 
sunbeam she must be at home f”’ 

After a while, H 

jena om t to 


ho the winter months and 

was usually my cavalier, now that 

Harry's att had ceased, 

nse ga tw make a vancen But none of 

them p me; and Tom disgusted me 

poly eh g~ tt wae on nec- 

emary civility. In wae exces 

sively rude to him, wh 

reverse of that 
increased every week. 

{ in the meantime, was as attentive 
as Lave bet ng Knapp, and it pe ev0n 
re at were engaged ; even 
I Sap compelled to believe it when abe dis- 
played an engagement-ring. 


: 
: 
: 








fo, with eome heartaches, | determined 
ner , and after mature deliberation, that 
{ «b nut stall. | waathe only | 
child, afd it was plainly my to remain 


mafort their declining | 


with my parenta, to ex 


| years; and, inasmuch as euch wamdo be my | 
| fate, | might as well begin immediately 5 wo | 


I took to drinking a great deal of tea, to | 


| taking a very great interest in household | 


athairs, and to avmpathizing with amd aasie«t 
| 
extremely methodical and precise, 


that last dav, over three months ago; and 


jnow mamma and papa did not mention 


|b never told them the cause of coup 
quarrel; and they soon ceased to question | 
me, though J could nut help suspecting that | 
they knew 

At last, one dav, Tom Dickerson asked 
me, in a etupid, blundering sort of a way, if 
1 would be his wife; whereapon | informed | 
him, in a manner eufhciently positive, that | 
Hlis surprise 
was immense, and he seemed to think | 
wast have made a mistake; wanted to know 


have everything | wanted But the more 
he insisted, the more emphatic 1 became ; 
and he at length took leave, saving that if 
L should change my mind | must let him 
know, 

As soon as he was gone, | told mamma 
all about it, and then «he drew from me the 
story, told with many tears, of Harry's de 
elaration, and how | had spurned it, and 
how miserable | had been ever since: and 
now he was engaged to somebody else, and 
After aol 
bing a litth with my head a her lap, I felt 
a great deal better, and that it would not be 
« bard to be an old man! afterall, My! 
only regret was that, old as | might con- 
sider myself, no one else could pore bly com 
sider me so for ten vears vet; and wet, dur 
ing allthat time, | should be obliged to go 








A fow dave after this, mamma and papa | 


went out one afernoea to make a call, and | 
1 was sitting alone inthe parlor, Suddenly | 
ome ope pronounced my name, and looking | 
op, Laaw Cousia Harry, who, when Leprang | 
up in dismay, caught me in his arms 

Rat I shall not tell any more, save that | 
when papa and mamma came in, they found | 
us sitting very coaily on the sof, where | 
Harry held me fast, though | tried hard to | 
assume amore dignified position at a dis 
tance when | heard them coming | 

Phere were a gteat many explanations to | 
be made; and it Gmally appeare! that | had 
beon the vietim of a ot yom 

Papa and mamma had suepected some 
thang all the time, but had known nothey 
certainly until my confession. Papa hac 
immediately seen Harry, and had brought 


As for the latter, his attentions to Mis 
Kaapp were intended solely to bring me to 
my senses, if | had anv, a she was soon to 
be married to a gentleman who was then 
abroad. 

We were married, after a very short en- 
gagement, and, though my short married 
life has had are clouds, they have resulted, 
generally, from my own pettichnes, and 
they are Lecoming more rare. Hut of this 
I am sure, that I newer was so happy be 
fore. 

ee 


TROUBLE. 


I, iavtrange how differently a deep tree- 
ble shall affect diflerent persona One cries 
aloud for sympathy, with outstretched hands 
of anguish Another clasps the hands 
tightly over the poisoned arrow, te conceal 
it from all eves, and silemily dies of the pain. 
Another jollity, and rushes wildly 
from ope excitement to another, hoping for 
nething, cering for pothing, ave never to 


UM Seerkreat A oj er “teen 
Fe aad har Ean 
ay | Ie be qubegiabing how very 


Harry had not been to the house sines x sorrow, nor erving; neither shall 


| never tell us? 
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, Where the right means are taken, 
they may be brought to teek with pleasure, 
rather than fear, upon their unknown 


The brilliant hectic, type of the disease, 
had gone from his cheeks, his features were 
white and wasted, and his eyes large and 
bright. His stiky brown hair wae pushed 
off his temples, and hie litthe hot hands 
vere thrown outside the bed 

“It won't be so very long to walt, you 
know, will it, Madame Vine ”” 

“Por what, darling?” 

“ Before ay all come— papa and mamma, 
and Lacy, and all of them.” 

A jealous fecling shot acrow her wearied 
heart, Was she nothing to him. “De you 
not care that I should come to you, Wil- 
liam *”" 

“Yes, | hope you will, But, do you 
hink we shall know one in Heaven? 
Or will it be only our own relations?” 

“Oh, child! think there will be no 
relations, a» you call it, up there, We can 
rust all that to Giod, however it may be.” 

William lay looking upward at the sky, 
apparently in thought, A dark blue, serene 
sky, from which the hot July sun. 
His bed had been moved near the window, 
for he liked to ait up in it and look at the 
landscape. The windew was open now, 
and the butterflies and bees sported in the 
summer air. 

“1 wonder how it will be ”’ pondered he, 
aloud, “ There will be the beautiful city, 
with ite gates of 1, and ite shini 
precious stones, and its streets of gold ; 
there will be the clear river, and the trees 
with their fruits and their healing leaves, 
and the lovely dower; and there will be 
the ha and music, and singing; and 
what else will there be?” 

“E hing that is desirable and beauti- 
fal, William ; but what, we may not antici- 
pate here.” 

Another panes. “Madame Vine, will 
Jesus come hor me, do you think, or will 
he send an angel?” 

“ Jesus bas to come for his own 
redeemed—for those who love him and 
wait for him.” ‘ 

“Yea, yes; and then I shall be happy 
forever, It will be av pleasant to be there, 
never to be tired or ill again!” 

“Pleasant? Ay! Oh, William! would 
that the time were come.” 

She was thinking of herself —of her free- 
dom—though the boy knew it not, Bhe 
buried her face in her hands and continued 
«peaking; William had to bend his ear to 
catch the faint whisper. 

“And there shall be 


no more death, 


was customary 
[e3 the aque, and laid hold buth of Madame 
Vine i ileun, grasping them conyul- 
sively 


“Don't let me fall! aij let me fall!” 
he gaeped Nhat” apspyedad 
Meta View. cites foeges thee yam aoe 
onthe lal.” fF . 









wou urven 
his face to the piltow, in a few moments he 
was in a dose, 

“ What could it have been?” exclaimed 
Lady Isabel, in an under tone, to Wilson. 

“] know,” was the oracular anewer. “I 
saw this same sort of attack once before, 
madame.” 

“ And what caused it?” 

“"T wasn't in a child, though,” went on 
Wilson—“'twas in a grown up person. 
But that’s nothing; it comes for the same 
thing mm all. 1 think he was taken for 


“Who? uttered Lady Isabel, startled. 

Wikwn made no reply in words, but she 
pointed with her finger to the bed. 

“Oh, Wilson! he is notsoillasthat Mr. 
Wainwright ssid this morning that he might 
last a week or two.”’ 

Wilson comporedly sat herself down in 
the easiest chair. She was not wont to put 
herself out of the way for the governess ; and 
that governess was too much afraid of her, 
in one sense, to let her know her place. “As 
to Wainwright, he's nobody,” quoth she. 
“ And if he saw the child's breath going out 
before his face. and knew that the next mo- 
ment would be his last, he'd vow to us all 
that he was good for twelve hours to come. 
You don't know Wainwright a» | do, mad- 
ame. He was our doctor at mother's; and 
he has attended in all the places I have lived 
in since | went out to service. Five years | 
was head nurse at Squire Pinner's; going 
on for four, 1 was lady's maid at Mrs, Hare's. 
I came here when Mias Lucy was a baby; 
and im all my places has he attended, like 
one’s shadow. My Lady Isabel thought 
io guns of old Wainwright, | remember. 

t was more than I did.” 

My J ady Isabel made no response to this. 
She took a seat and watched W iliiam through 
herglasses, Her breathing was more labored 
than usual. 

* That idiot, Sarah, says to me to-day, says 
ahe, ‘ Which of his two grandpapas will they 
bury him by, old Mr. Carlyle or Lord Mount 
Severn?” ‘Don't be a calf’ | answered her. 
*D’ye think they'll stick him out in the cor- 
ner with my lord?—he'll be put in the 
Carlyle vault, of course.’ It would have 
been different, you see, Madame Vine, if 
my ledy had died at home, all proper 
Mr. Carlyle’s wife. They’ have buried her, 
no doubt, her father, and the boy would 
have been with her. But «he did not.” 

No reply was made by Madame Vine, and 
a silence ensued; nothing to be heard but 
that fleeting breath. 

“| wonder how that beauty feels?’ sud- 
denly broke forth Wilson again, her tone 
one of scornful irony. 

Lady Isabel, her eyes and her thoughts 





there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away.” 

“Madame Vine, do you think mamma 
will be there?” he presently asked, “ 
mean mamma that was.” 

* Av, ere long.” 

“Put hew shall lL know her? You see, 
1 have nearly forgotten what «he was like.” 

She leaned over him, laving her forehead 
upon his wa ted arm, and burt into a flood 
of Im passroned tears “ You will know her, 
never fear, William; she has not forgotten 
vou.” 

“ Tat how can we be sare that she will be 
there *’ debated William, after a panse of 
thought. “ You know ''-sinking his voice, 
and speaking with hesitatlon —° «he was not 
quite good ; she was not good to papa or to 
us, Sometimes IT think, suppose she did 
not grow good, and did not ask God to for- 
give her!’ 

“Oh, William! sobbed the unhappy 
lady, “her whole life, afler she left vou, was 
one long scene of repentance, of necking for- 
giveness, Her repentance, her sorrow, was 
greater than she could bear, and” — 

“And what?” asked William, for there 
was a pause 

“Her heart broke in’ it 
you and vour father.” 

“What makew vou think it” 

“Child, 1 dnow it.” 

William considered. Then, had he been 
rong enough, he would have started up 
with energy. “Madame Vine, you could 
only know that by mamma's telling you! 

vid vou ever see her? Did you know her 
abroad?" 

Lady Isabel's thoughts were far away— 
up im the clouds, perhaps. She reflected 
net on the powuble consequences of her 
anewer, or she had never given it, 

“Yea, I knew her abroad.’ 

“Oh?” said the bow. “Why did vou 
What did she say’ What 


yearning after 


was she like! 

“She said’ —sobbing wildly—*that she 
was parted from her children here; bat she 
should meet them in heaven, and be with 
them forever. 
awful pain, and sadness, and guilt of this 
workd will be washed owi, and God will 
wipe our tears away.” 

* What was her face like?” he questioned, 


* Like yours, Very much like Lucy's.” 
“ Was she pretty!" 
A momentary pause 


“Yeu.” 
“Oh, dear! lam ill, Hold me!" cried 


| 
l borough,” exclaimed Wilson. 


William, darling! all the | 


absorbed by William, positively thought 
| Wilson's words must relate to him. She 
| turned to her in surprise, 
© That bright gem in the prison at Lynne- 
“IT hope he 
may have foond himself pretty well since 
yesterday! 1 wonder how many trainsfuls 
from Weat Lynne will go to his hanging?” 
Isabel's face turned crimson, her heart sick. 
| She had not dared to inquire how the trial 
terminated. The subject altogether was too 
dreadful, and nobody had happened to men- 
tion jt in her hearing, 
“Tx he condemned?’ she breathed in a 
low tone, 
“ He is condemned, and good luck to him! 
And Mr. Otway Bethel’s let loose again, and 
ge luck to him. A nice pair they are! 
| Nobody went from this house to hear the 
| trial—it might not have been pleasant, you 
| know, to Mr. Carlyle; but people came in 
| last night and told us all about it. Young 
| Richard Hare chiefly convicted him. He 
is back again, and #0 nice-looking, they say, 








he shook as if he | the throat, and 
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caer taberw ine disguised, in her 
“He 
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“ Wilson mentioned ft, air,’ ~- Jow 
answer. 

“Oh, papa! what will he do? Will 
Jesus forgive him?” 

“ We must hope it.” - 

“Deo you hope it, papa?” 

“Yeo 1 wich thes all the world may be 

iven, William, whatever may wm Ang 

their sins. My child, how restles you 
seem !” 


“I can't keep in one place; the bed gets 
wrong. Pull me up on the pillow, will you, 
Madame Vine?” 

Mr. Caste} gently lifted the boy himself 
“ Madame Vine is an untiring nurse to you, 


William,” he ey greatfu . 

lance toward her in the ee ens 
fad retreated, and was shaded by the win- 
dow curtain. 

William made no reply; he seemed to be 
trying to recall . “I forget! I 
forget I’ 

“ Forget what?’ asked Mr. Carlyle. 

“It was something I wanted to ask you, 
or to tell you. Isn't Lacy come home ?” 

“ | suppose not.” 

“Papa, I want Joyce.” 

“1 will send her home to you. 
ing for your mamma after dinner.” 

‘For mamma?—oh, | remember’ now. 
Papa, how shall I know mamma in heaven? 
Not th’s mamma,” 

Mr. Carlyle did not immediately val , 
The question may have puzzled him. rf: 
liam continued hastily; possibly mistaking 
the motive of the silence. 

“ She will be in heaven, you know.” 

“ Yea, yes, child”—speaking hurriedly. 

“ Madame Vine knows she will. 
her abroad; and mamma told her that-— 
what was it, madame?’ 

Madame Vine grew sick with alarm. 
Mr. Carlyle turned his eyes upon her scarlet 
face—as much as he could get to see of it. 
She would have escaped from the room if 
she could, 

“ Mamma was more sorry than she could 
bear,” went on William, finding he was not 
helped. “She wanted you, papa, and she 
—- us, and her heart broke, and she 
died.” 

A flush rose to Mr, Carlyle’s brow.. He 
turned inquiringly to Madame Vine, 

“Oh, T beg your pardon, sir,” she mur- 
mured, with desperate energy. “I he 
not so to have spoken; I ot to have 
interfered in your family affairs. T spoke 
only as I thought it must be, sir, The boy 
seemed troubled about his mother.” 


Mr. Carlyle was atsea. “Did you meet 
his mother abroad? I scarcely understand.” 

She lifted her hand and eovered her glow- 
ing face. “No, sir.’ Surely the recording 
angel blotted out the words! If ever a 
prayer for forgiveness went up from an ach- 
ing heart, it must have up then, for the 
equivocation over her child's death-bed | 

Mr. Carlyle went toward her. “Do you 
pee the change in his countenance ?”’ 
ne whispered, 

“ Yes, sir; yea. He has looked like this 
since a strange fit of trembling that came on 
in the afternoon. Wilson thought he might 
be taken for death. I fear that seme four- 
and twenty hours will end it,” 

Mr. Carlyle rested his elbow on the win- 
dow frame, and his hand upon his brow, his 





drooping eyelids falling over hiseyea “It 
is hard to lose him.” 

“ Oh, sir, he will be better off!” she wailed, 
| choking down the robs and the emotion, 
| that arose threateningly. “We can bear 
| death: it is not the worst parting that the 
| earth knows. He will be quit of this cruel 


| world, sheltered in heaven. 1 wish we were 


| all there!” 


| the cheering and shouts that greeted Mr.| A servant came to say that Mr. Carlyle’s 


| Richard when his innocence came out; it 


| pretty near rose off the roof of the court, and | with what 


| the judge didn’t stop it.” 

| Wilson paused, bat there was no answer- 
| ing comment. On she went again. 

| . 


telling her how 
for she's not strong yet. 
out to me to bring some water—I was in the 
next room with the baby 
was, the tears raining from her eves, and he 
| holding her to him. I always’ said there 
was a whole world of love between those 
two, though he did go and marry another. 
Mr. Carlyle paved me to put the water 
down, and sent me away in. But Idon’t 
fancy he told her of old Hare 
this morning.” 
Lady Isabel lifted her aching foreheaf 
| “ What attack ?” 
“Why, madame, don’t you know? 1 de 
clare you box yourself up in the house, 


keeping from everybody, and you hear | 


nothing. You might as well be living at 
the bottom of a coalpit. Old Hare had 
another stroke in the court at Lynneborough, 
j and that's why my mistress ix gone to th 
Grove to-day.” 

| “Who says Richard Hare’s come home, 
Wilson?” 


| The question—the weak, scarcely audible 
| question—had come from the dying boy, | @™ 
and made a | sky, you know. 


| Wilson threw up her hands 


When Mr. Carlyle brought the news | face. 
home last evening, and broke it to his wife, | hand to sean that face again. He was! 
ir. Richard had been re- | sideways on the 
ceived with acclamations, she nearly fainted, | echoing through t 
Mr. Carlyle called | him to open his eyes, 


and there she | 


’s attack until Carlyle. 


dinner was served, he led to it 

ite he had. When he re- 

| turned to the sick-room, the daylight had 
faded, and a solitary candle was 

| where its rays could not fall on the chiid’s 

Mr. Carlyle took the light in his 


illow, his hollow 
room. The light caused 


“ Don't, papa, please. I like it dark.” 
“Only for one moment, my precious boy.” 
And oy bee Eat Gon, amoment did Mr. 

Carlyle bold it, ue, pinched, ghast! 
| look was there yet. Death was pace wr 

coming on quick. 
| At that moment Lucy and Archileld came 

in, on their return from their visit to Miss 

The dying 7 o- up eagerly. 

“ Good-bye, Lucy,” said, putting out 
his cold, damp hand. 

“] am not going out,” shied Lucy. 
“ We have but = come home 

“ Good-bye, ,” repeated he. 

She laid hold of the little hand then, 
leaned over, and kimed him. “(iood-bye, 
| William! but indeed 1 am not going out 
| anywhere.” 
| “J am,” said he. “J am going toheaven. 
| Where's Archie?’ 
| Mr. Carlyle lifted Archie on to the bed. 
| Lucy looked frightened, Archie ee 
“Archie, good-bye; goud- he 
to heaven; to that bri 
I shall see mamma 


t, blue 


out William, as his head sank to one side, | bound to the bed. “The like of that!” she | and I'll tell her that you and Lucy are com- 


and great drops, a large as broke 
forth upon his clammy face. It appeared 
to be one of the lemporary faint ae that 
had ov ered him at times lately, and 
Lady | | rang the bell hastily. 

Wilson came in, in answer. Joyce was 
the usual attendant upon the sick-room ; 
but Mra. Carlyle, with infant, was pase- 
ing the day at the Grove, unconscious of 
the critical state of William, and she had 


taken Joyce with her. It was the day fol- 
low: trial. Mr. Justice Hare had 
been tto Wea Lynne in his second 


attack, and Barbara had gone to ace him, w 
le her mother, and to welcome Ri 





to hie home agein. If one carriage drove, | 


that day, to the (irove, with cards and in- 


quities, fifty did, mot to speak of the foot 


callers, “It is all meant by way of atten- 


be left one momemt alone with the misery. | tian to you, Richard,” said Mrs. Hare, 
Which of all these is the su fhever, — her lov tears at her 
he and hie own cou Ameneth. To fly innot ou, and were dining 


always to chum. He who, placing « chair 
for Misery, accepts him as an inevi 
guest, and goes on with his ordinary - 
meats all mame as if he were aot 
stands the surest chance to be rid of him or 
indifferent to his unwelume presence. 
ywever, Mie pot given w do this; 








at Mise Carlyle's, and Sarah atiended little 


Arthnur, leav: ilsve free, 


She 
Vine’s ring. 


| uttered, aside to Mra. Vine. 
knows when to take these sick ones. Mas- 


“One never | ing soon.” 


Luey, a sensitive child, broke into a loud 


| ter William, you hold your tongue and drop | storm of sobs; enough to disturb the 


| off to sleep again. 
soon from L, 

| and get tired, he'll say it's my fault. Come, 

| — your eyes. Will you have a bit more 
jelly?” 

| William, making no reply to the offer of 


, jelly, baried his face again on the pillow. | coun’ 
| he was grievously restles: the nearly | mouth 


worn-out spirit was ebbing and flowing. 


Mr. Carlyle was at Lynneborough. 
alwaye had much business there at *... 
| time, in the Misi Prive Court; but the 
vious day he had not gone himself, Mr. bin 
had been dispatched to represent him. 





Your papa will be home | imity of any sober sick-room. W 
; and if you talk | hastened in at the sound, and Mr. Carlyle 


| sent the two children away, with sooth 
promises that they should see William in 
| the morning, if he continued well enough. 
Down on her knees, her face buried in the 
a Har y dh beth or epe her 
tm to stifle her agony 
| keelt Lady Isabel. Tas ‘semnenty ena: 
| ment was well-nigh. 
endurance. 
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ines. A few yeare—we know not “how | 


ty yy shalt all-come to you.” 
- 
that. rf Sa Neer emda I dare say 


she is looking oat for. me now. Perhaps 
she's standi 
watching the 

He had evidently 


on the banks of the river, | aes lef me. Tt 
* the picture of Mar- | ent ; 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST: 


was an alarm of fire. 


here, I believe that for the moment my sea- 
ht [saw a spectre—the 
re of my dead lady 


tin’s in his mind, the Binit act Heaven. Mr. | me; that you, Madame Ving were alive 


Carlyle turned te the table. 
strawberry juice, 
fruit, ant . 
vere! lips. 


“Papa I can't think how Jesus can be in one of Lady leabel. 
they don’t go quite | We shall have Mr. Cx 
you know, | 


all the boats! Perha " 
at thesame time? He must be, 
he comes to fetch us.” 


“ He will be in yours, darling,” was the | 
| will leave the house; indeed I will. 
“Oh yes, He will take me all the way | 
up to God, and any, ‘Here's a poor litle | 
boy come, you must please to forgive him | 
g0 into heaven, because I died | my breast since then. 


wh , fervent answer. 


and let him 


for him! ey you know that | nearly 


mamma's heart er’ 
“ William, I think it likely that your 


He raw sonte | before me. Your face was not di 
i 1 from the fresh | then: 
moistened with it the boy's fe- | [I knew it, after the first few moments of 


tise! 
the moonlight shone fall upon it, and 


terror, to be, in dreadful truth, the living 


ic here.” 
_ Poor thing! She sank npon her knees, 
in her humility, her dread. “Oh, Joyce, 
have pity upon me! don't betray me! | 
Don't 
betray me while IT am in it! 

“My lady, von have nothing to fear from 
me. I have kept the secret barigd within 


been too much for me. By night 
and by day I have had po peace, dreadi 
what might come out. Think of the awfu 


poor mamma's heart did break, ere deagh confurion, the consequences, should it come 

came, Bat let us talk of you; not of he to the know of Mr. and Mre. Carlyle. 

Are you in pain ?”’ Indeed, my lady, you never ought to have 
“1 can't breathe; 1 can’t swallow, I | come.’’ 


wish Joyce was here.” 

“She will not be long first.” 

The boy nestled himself in his father's 
arms, and in a few minutes appeared to be 
asleep, Mr, Carlyle, after a while, gently 
laid him on his pillow, watched him, 
then turned to 

“Oh, papa, papa!’ he cried out, in atone 
of painful entreaty, opening wide his yearn- 
ing eyes, “ any good bye to me !” 


r. Carlyle’s tears fell upon the little up- | 


turned face, as he once more caught it to his 
breast. 

“My darling, your papa will soon be 
back. He is guing to bring mamma to ace 
you, 

“ And oy little baby Anna?’ 

“ And My Anna, if you would like ber 
to come in, 


will not leave my darling boy 
for long: he need not fear. I shall not 
leave 


on n to-night, William, when | 
come tout 


“Then put me down, and go, papa.” 

A lingering embrace—a fond, lingering, 
and teévfal embrace—Mr. Carlyle holding 
him # his beating heart. Then he laid him 
comfortably on his pillow, gave him a tea- 
spoonful of strawberry juice, and hastened 
away. 

“Good bye, papa,” came forth the little 
feeble ery. 

It wasnot heard. Mr. Carlyle was gone. 
Gone from his living child—forever, U 
rose Lady Jeabel, flung her arms aloh 
in a storm of 

“Oh, William, darling! in this dyi 
moment, let me be to you as your mother!” 

Again .he unclosed hia wearied eyelids. 
wb penne that he only partially under- 
stood, 

“ Papa’s gone for her. 

“Not her! I—I"—Lady Isabel checked 
hereelf, and fell sobbing on the bed. No; 
not even at that last hour, when the world 
was Closing on him, dared she say, 1 am 
your mother. 

Wilson re-entered. “ He looks as if be 
were dropping off to sleep,” quoth she. 

“Yes,” said Lady Isabel, “ You 
not wait, Wilson, I will ring if he requires 
anything.” 

‘ison, though withal not a bad-hearted 
woman, was not one to remain for pleasure 
in a sick-room, if told she might nose it, 
She, Lady Ixabel, remained alone. She fell 
on ter knees again, this time in prayer—in 
prayer for the departing spirit, on its wing, 
and that God would mercifully vouchsate 
herself a resting place with it in heaven. 

A review of the past then rose up before 
her, from the time of her first entering that 
house, the bride of Mr. Carlyle, to her pres- 
ent sqjourn in it, The old scenes 
through her mind like the changing pictures 
in § phantasmagoria. Why should they 
have come, there and then? She knew not. 

William slept on silently: she thought 
of the past. e dreadful reflection. “If 
I had not—done as I did—how different 
would it have been now!” had been sound- 
ing its knell in her heart so often, that she 
had almost ceased to shudder at it. The 
very nails of her hands had, before now, 
entered the palms with the sharp pain it 
brought. Stealing over her more especially 
this night, there, as she knelt, her ly- 
ing on the cou , came the recollec- 
tion of that first illness of hers. ow she 
had lain, and, in her unfounded jealousy, 
imagi Barbera the house's mistress. 
She dead ; Barbara pone to her place, 
Mr. Carlyle’s wife, child’s stepmother ! 
She ed the day when, her mind ex- 
cited by certain gossip of Wilson’s—it was 
goomtously in a state of fever bordering on 

elirium—she had prayed her h , in 
terror and anguish, not to marry Barbara. 
“How could he marry her?’ he had re- 
plied, in his soothing pity. “She, Isabel, 
was his wife: who was Sheesh Nothing 
to them?” But it had all come to 

She had brought it forth. Not Mr. Carlyle; 
not Barbara; she alone. Oh, the dreadful 
misery of the retrospect. 

Lost in thought, in anguish past and pres- 
ent, in self-condemning tance, the time 
passed on. Nearly > bom must have 
ela since Mr. Carlyle’s departure, and 
William had not disturbed her. But—who 
was this, coming into the room? Joyce. 

She hastily rose up, as Joyce, advancing 
with a quiet step, drew aside the clothes to 





look at William. “ Mastersays he has been 
wanting me,” she observed. “ Why—oh !” 
It was a tary cry, subdued 





as soon as utt > sprang 
forward to Joyce's side, looking also. The 


pale young face lay calm in its utter still- 

ene 5 } wp li heart had ceased to 
beat. Jesus Christ had indeed come, and 
taken the fleeting 


i) 

Then she lost all self-control. She be- 
led herself to the 
child's death, that she could part with him 
without too great emotion. But she had 
not anticipated it would be quite so scon ; 
she had deemed that some hours more 
would at least be given him, and now the 
storm overwhelmed her. Crying, sobbing, 
calling, she flung herself upon him ; she 
el him to her; she dashed off her dis- 
ee ae she laid her face upon his, 
ing him to come back to her, that 
she might say farewell—-to her, his mother ; 

her darling child, her lost William. 
Joyce was terrified—terrified for conse- 


quences. With her full strength she pulled 
her from the boy, pra herve cunsiderte 
— “ Do not, for the love of 
ven! ! wd 
erent By idly my lady 7 that struck 
her fears and induced calmness. She stared 
at Joyce, and retreated backward, after the 


i his wife. think if 
oe rag way Sofore ‘hiss! Pray om 
away fr" 
| pew did you know me?" she asked, in 





and the husband of another ! 
me 


| 





* Joyce,” she said, hollowly, lifting her 
rd face, “1 could not keep away from 
my unhappy children. Is it no punishment 
to me, think you, the being here ?” she ad- 
ded, vehemently, “To see him—my hue- 
It is kill- 
Oh, my lady, comeaway! I hear him ; 
I hear him!” 

Partly coaxing, partly dragging her, 
Joyce took her into her own room, and left 
her there. Mr. Carlyle was at that moment 
at the door of the sick one. Joyce «pra 
forward. Her face, in her emotion an 
fear, was one of livid whitenes, and she 
shook as William had shaken, poor child, 
in the afternoon. It was only too apparent 
in the well-lighted corridor. 

“Joyce,” he exclaimed, in amazement, 
“ what ails you ?” 

“Sir! master!” she panted, “ be prepared. 
Master William— Master William” —— 


“Joyce! Not dead /” 
“ Alaa, yes, sir!” 
Mr. Carlyle strode into the chamber. 


But, ere he was well acrosm it, turned back 
to alid the bolt of the door. On the pillow 
lay the white, thin face, at rest now. 

5 My boy! my boy! Oh, God ?” he mur- 
m: red, in bowed reverence, “ mayst Thou 
have received this child to rest in Jesus! 
Even aa, I trust, Thou hast already received 
his unhappy mother !” 

( continued in our next.) 
a> - 


FACING DEATH. 
BY MAC, 


The weather had been dirty for several 
days, As the heavens were obscured, no 
observation could be taken, and we had 
been obliged to sail by “ dead-reckoning "— 
that is, we guessed our position from the log. 
Dead-reckoning is not a very satixfactory 
mode of ascertaining a yveasel’s position, and 
as the navigation of this part of our voyage 
was rather difficult, the poor captain was 
rather anxious. He and the officers were 
continually glancing heavenwards, to try to 
get a peep at the son; but, as I have said, 
for days together there was nothing to be 
seen but heavy masses of clouds or banks of 
foggy drizzle. We steamed along, half- 
speed, a very strict look-out being kept 

was one wild rocky point which che 
skipper was very anxious to give as wide a 
berth a» pomible, and, to make sure of this, 
as he thought, he instructed the officers to 
make a great allowance in the steering. 
We should have made land by this time, 
but hitherto none had been sighted. 

When I[ turned in for my watch below, 
the sea was getting up, and I noticed the 
captain and chief officer on the bridge, in 
very earnest consultation. 

“There will be a gale blowing shortly,” 
thought I, as | turned into my bunk, in 

to snatch four hourv sleep, if 
possible. 

I fell into a profound slumber as soon as 
I had put my head down, Just as four 
bella (2 A. M.) were being struck, I was 
hurriedly roused by the entrance of the 
chief engineer. His face was blanched with 
horror, and his tongue fastened, as he roused 
me up. 

“ Get up, Thompson! get up, for God's 

aake! We are going ore, man, and 

there’s an awful gale blowing, and the 

cursed thing is that there's something got 

loose in the engine—something down below 

out of sight—and if it is not tightened up at 
she will tear herself into bits.” ; 

“Why don't you stop her, then, and see 
what Seeent I asked, half angrily; “I 
have only had two hours below—that's four 
bells just gone.” 

“Stop her!” said the chief; “we can't! 
The engine muat be kept going to hold her 
head to the sea, and keep way on her. We 
are drifting on a lee shore, in a gale, and if 
we turn broadside to the sea, or if the en- 
gine breaks down altogether, we'll be among 
the rocks and the foam in ten minutes.” 

I now sprang out of my bunk, and has- 
tily dressed. “While I was doing #0, the 
chief explained the situation more fully. 
Some one must go down and put things to 
rights, or all would perish. The difficulties 
and dangers of the task consiated in the fact 
that it must be accomplished while the en- 
gine was going, and all the while the ship 
was tumbling and kicking about in a most 
desperate fashion. Then, again, the engines 
were “racing” every few minutes—1. ¢«, 
when the propeller was raired out of the 
water, the engine went at a terrific e, 
owing to the resistance being remo 
was not pleasant to dive down into that hot 
hole among frantic machinery—the ship 
jumping and tumbling about—and — 
to grasp but hot, slippery, oily iron, or stee 

ing to tread on but alipperyiron 


The chief was woo old and «iff w go 
down ; besid 
wife and chi 
marked that I was not in that ? 
Further, he stated that I knew wel —- 
that the third engineer had been ill fo 
days, and now the fourth (who was a new 


eto., etc. He al re- 


h ) was either afraid or sea-ick—he | 


| anid the latter 





Woald / go down? 

I thought of bonnie lawie who 
her arms tenderly round my neck and 
[ied ens oben § ait qradhye; I recalled 


had 


the tearful, tender 
eves, and the tone of her sweet, thrilling 
voice, as she said : 
“Oh, Willie, 
for my sake!” 
: the machi below 
mangled amon nery Y 
That girl wes my betrothed wits, and her 
father had promised to bless our union when 
was a chief i 
in and | knew him to be a man of his 
word, and Jeanie was a dutifal and obe- 
dient daughter; and so we waited and 
ho 


“My lady, it was that night when there | ing in m 

I went close up to ' and said 
be sue to come: I bnew | you to take Master Archibald from your 
jam and, as sure as I am now standing 


I forgot the pres. | 
I forgot all that was standing found | 


My lady, come away ! 


- Tey 


| 


as he remarked he had a) 


| amateur hunteman from his 
not till then. | tion. He was much rejoiced at his escape, | neg oy bey returned that of my own? 
| and, in reply to the inquiry of bis 

to whether 
| he said that it was getting so late that he | one in 
| believed he would capture no more grizzlies | with me? for, in my frenzy, I was now pre- 
Fhe chief seemed to guew what was pass | that day. 
' 


| “If you manage thie job, Willie, ru | 
Tm | 


back out—I've saved enough now 
| tired of going to sea—and you'll be chief 
‘Mgineer pext voyage. There is my hand 
on it.” 

I grasped hie hand 


y mind, fe he held out his hand, | 


' 


“NOT LONG.” 


RY FIALE M. 


“Tis hard sometimes to be pations, 


| To euffer and still be strong 


| 


I knew that I was | 


sure af the first vacancy that occurred, and | 
I knew also that old Craigton would keep | 


his promise 


I braced myself up, bot «till T felt a chill | 
run through me, and my heart throbbed in | 


my throat for a minute 
But I felt as if this were my chance © 
obtain posession of Jeanie. it was the obl 
feeling of chivalry —doing a daring deal 
for a woman's sake. 
| I stood on deck for a minute or twe 
screaming blast of wind and the heaw 
clouds of spray acted like tonics, [1 soon 
gained complete self-pomewion, and de 


ton stood by to choke off the steam when 

the engine began to race 

Down I went—down into that hole where 
| T had even lew mercy to expect than ina 

lion's den. Taking my life into my hand, I 
| descended to the depthe—with the vision of 

a fair woman before me, 

‘Soon I was in the midst of the tarmoil— 
slipping, grasping, gasping, panting, per- 
epiring at every pore. Sometimes my heac 
began to reel, but by a strong effort T «tea- 
died myself. The whole thing was like a 

| hideous nightmare. 

A few minutes sufficed to enable me to 
detect the mischief—and 1 saw at once that 
it could be remedied, and also that it was 
quite time that it shoald be. A few min- 
utes more, and the nut would have been off 
| altogether, and the engine would then have 
torn herself ww pieces in two strokes. Hrae- 
ing all my hm nang I succeeded in apply- 
ing my ecrew-key again and in, it 
required great quickness of hand to seize 
the second of time in which a turn could be 
given. I now found the value of my Clyde 
training. On the Clyde, an engineer is 
taught all about the parts of an engine—he 
learns to do all that requires to be done in 
case of break«<lown. 1 now felt the value 
of this broad engineering education. 

At length 1 succeeded in making all 
tight Hog as my head began to swim, and 
my sight began to grow indistinct, How I 
managed to climb and scramble up again | 
scarcely know. Old Craigton and one of 
the firemen hauled me up part of the way 
by catching hold of my cvat-collar, When 
1 wot on deck, I fainted and fell. 

But now the engine could be worked 
firmly, and we were saved. 

I did not do much more work during that 








| voyage, was utterly exhausted; my 
nerves were quite unstrung. But I got my 
| reward, 

| When we came into port the passengers 


gave me a dinner and presented me with a 
watch, and I was feasted and flattered till 
my head was nearly turned. The chief and 
the captain spoke well for me, and 1 was 
appointed chief engineer to a new steamer 
which the company had just launched. 

I would not tell you all that we said and 
looked when we met-—no, not for the world, 
for Jeanie then would never forgive me. 

Well, I'll say this, When L clasped her 
in my arma, and felt her arms tightening 
round me, and when I felt her hot tears 
well, well! Jeanie, I'll say no more. 

We were made man and wife when I 
came home from my first voyage as chief; 
and in a few years the company gave me a 
good post on shore, with a «enng salary. 

So Pi go to sea no more 

And these are the bairns, two laddies and 


three Lassies, 
HUNTING WITH THE LASSO. 


Some years ago the captain of an Ameri- 
ean frigate, bound for San Francisco, deter- 
mined to make the experiment of hunting 
with the lasso, but his success was by no 
means decisive. The captain had, it ap- 
pears, by constant practice on board the 
ship, while making the long and tiresome 
voyage round the Horn, acquired very con- 
siderable proficiency in the use of the lasso, 
and was able, at twenty or thirty paces, to 
throw the noose over the head of the negro 
cook at almost every cast. So confident had 
he become in his «kill that, on his arrival 
upon the coast of California, he em vloyed a 

nide ; and, mounted upon a well-trained 
— with his lawo properly coiled and 
ready for use, he one morning set out for the 
mountains, with the firm resolve of hanging 
a few grizzlies before night. 

He had not been out a great while before 
he encountered one of the largest specimens 
of the mighty beast, whose terrific aspect 
amazed him not a little; but, a« he had come 
out with the firm determination to capture a 

rizzly, in direct opposition to the advice of 
fin guide, he resolved to show him that he 
was equal to the vecasion. Accordingly, he 
seized his lasso, and riding up near the ani- 
mal, gave it several rapid whirls above hix 
head in the moet artistic manner, and sent 
the noose directly around the bear's neck at 
the very first cast; but the animal, instead 
of taking to his heels and endeavoring to 
run away, a he had anticipated, very de- 
liberately sat upon his haunches, facing hix 
adversary, and commenced making a very 
careful examination of the rope. He turned 
his head from one side to the other in look- 
ing at it; he felt with his paws, and scruti- 
nized it very closely, a» if it was something 
he could not comprehend. 

In the mean time, the officer turned his 
horse in the opposite direction, and com- 
menced applying the rowels to his side most 

vigorously, with the confident expectation 
j that he was to choke the animal to death, 
and drag him off in triumph ; but, to hix 
astonishment, the horse, with hia utmost 
eflurts, did not seem to advance. The great 
strain upon the laso, however, began wo 
| choke the bear so much that he soon became 
| enraged, and gave the rope several violent 
slaps, firet with one paw and then with the 
other ; but, finding that this did not relieve 
| him, he seized the lasso with both paws, and 
commenced pulling it in, hand over hand, 
or rather paw over paw, and bringing with 











ition. | it the horse and rider that were attached wo 


the opposite extremity. The officer re- 
| spurs, but it was of no avail—he had evi- 
dently “canght a Tartar;” and in «pite of 
all efforte of hia horse, he backed rather 
| than advanced. 


| juncture he cast a hasty glance to the rear, 
land, to his horror, found himself steadily 


| 


Last April! It has | scended to my de«perate work. Old Craig. | 





| 
} 


| de that, 
j| woman's cry for help. Bot when I 





To sing, whee the ” ofd life's shadows otay, 
Hopes benatiful morming som 

Bree though an angel whieper us, 
" Net beng, poor seal! get lang!” 

“ Net long tlt te clouds be rifted, 
Tell the pees ower. 

Nut long 0!) the eae chal! shine egne. 
On « happier, brighter day 

Till the arm be readered t wer lene, 
Now lifted but to slay | 

Tie hard for we all to core 
While jourmeving ap “| down 

Life's hille amd wales, the heater cross, 
Wh: rather e ahd wear the cruwe— 

To look for the emilee of a gieiefl workl, 
Aud get but ite thawk lees frowe! 

Let os toke up the angel's whieper, 
Let us echo the heavenly song, 

Thong? oar cap of joy and peace and love 
Ke mingled with tl! aed wrong, 

Boon shall we" know as we are known,” 
“Not long, poor soul! sot long! 

——P> ee - 


AGNES. 


BY WILIAAM VLNCENT, 


I had gone through fire to save her, To 
needed no other incentive than a 
had 
borne her safely from the burning wree 
and had seen the full glory of her beauty, 
seared and blistered as 1 was, I would have 
braved the perils of a pathway sevenfold 
more fiery, to keep and call my own a trea- 
sure 60 precious. 

It was one of those fearful railroad colli- 
sions, in which a tremendous shock and 
c followed by bursting flames and 
shrieks of agony and terror, are all the 
mind has time to note; nor is much more 
ever known about them beyond the names 
of the killed and wounded, and the fact that 
nobody was to blame. 

My charge had fainted in my arma when 
an elderly gentleman, one of the fortunate 
few who had escaped unhurt, rushed excit- 
oats, the «pot, and relieved me of my 


n, 

“Agnes! dearest Agnes!” he wildly ex- 
claimed, kissing her inanimate features in 
an ecstasy of grief, which changed to one of 
joy av she revived and awured him of her 
perfect safety. 

The elderly gentleman was the rich Mr, 
Claremont. 1 knew him by sight, but not 
otherwise. He had lately, rumor «aid, mar- 

ied a young and beautiful wife, whose 
father he was old enough to be. lt waa 
doubtless his charming wife whose life I had 
ust saved. My romantic dreame—for I 

ad had time to dream such, short as was 
the interval —were dissipated into thin air. 
I certainly bore the old gentleman no ill- 
will; but had his name appeared in the 
list of killed or mortally wounded the next 
morning, | think I could have eumumoned 
fortitude enough to stand it, 

“ Accept my most heartfelt thanks, «ir,”’ 
said Mr. Claremont, warmly pressing my 
hand, “ You have placed me under an ob 
ligation I can never repay. But this is not 
the time or the place for words, Hereafer, 
under my own roof, where | expect to nec 
= a frequent guest, | hope to make more 

ting acknowledgment of the debt [ owe to 
the preserver of my . 

But there was enough for those to do who 
were not disabled, in affording miccor to 
those who were; and Mr, Claremont, leav- 
ing his speech untinished, hastened to offer 
him nerviows where were most needed! 
I fett it my duty to do likewise, and soon we 
were both he ministering, as best we could, 
to the wants of those who had been lew 
fortunate than ourselves, 

Before we parted, Mr. Claremont took my 
name and address, and exacted from me a 
promise to pay him a visit shortly. I could 
not help wondering if he would have been 
quite a» cordial bad he known the exact 
state of my mind at that moment. If he 
had known it, and had nevertheless pressed 
his invitation with the same urgency, he 
would certainly have deserved the commen- 
dation due to “one not easily jealous.” 

It was many weeks before L could decide 
to trust myself in the presence of her who 
had so completely led me captive. It waa 
very wicked, | knew, to entertain the feel- 
ings I did. Had I known she was another's 
wife at the time I borefher, sheltered in my 
arma, throngh flame and emoke, a timely 
remembrance of what is said im the cate- 
chism against “coveting” might have put 
me on my guard; but I dida't know it until 
some minutes afterwards, and it was then 
too late. 

Mr. (Claremont was absent when I called ; 
but Agnes--for so | ventured to call her to 
myself-—was there to receive me. She did 
it graciously, and with a rosy flush on her 
face, which made me feel how sorely | had 
overtasked my strength in venturing once 
more within the aphere of her dassling and 
dangerous beauty. 

| had resolved once again to feast my 
eyes on her surpassing loveliness, and then, 
flying to some distant land, to spend the 
rest of my days in secret adoration of the 
idol 1 yas forbidden openly to worship. No 
one—least of all she «should ever know 
the pangs I suflered. 
intentions ! 

“| have not before had an opportunity to 
thank you for saving my life,’ said Agnes, 
after we were seated, accompanying the 
words with a look which | would have 
thought cheaply purchased with my own 
life ten times over, 

“The act was its own recompense,” I 
stammered, with a vague apprehension that 
I might as well have followed copy and 
said, “ Virtue is ite own reward.” 

We were both silent for some moments 

* Being on the eve of leaving the coun 
try,” | mustered courage to may, “I have 
taken the liberty that i, I have dune my 
self the honor os 

“Shall you be long abeent 7" she inquired, 
coming wo my relief. 

expect never to return!” I answered, 
dolefully. 

She looked and 
turned pale. 

“1 am sorry,’ 
perceptible quiver in her voice ; 


shocked, I thought, 


"at length she said, with a 


“we had 


r doubled the application of both whip and | counted on seeing so much of you, and the | its sister of the flelds 


| dixappointment is so unexpected.” 
Th 


| 


e tender glance with which she spoke 
these words, the half-formed tear that glix 
tened in her eye, and the tremulous manic 


dered senses. 1 became dexperate. 
tell her all, and fly—fly from her, from my- 


But alas, for good | 


| Twas recalled from my rhapeody by Ag- 
| mes starting up in confusion; and, lovking 
about, I saw Mr. Claremont, whose entrance 
| we had both been tuo much occupied to ob- 
serve, standing supervising the scene with a 
smile that proved him at once the most hue 
pus of hosts and complawant of hue 
mane 
“T fear my intrusion is a little inoppor- 
tune,” he remarked, with a quiszical bu 
“Mr. Vincent has called to bid ae gourd. 
| bye, father,” said Agnes, “before leaving 
| the country.” 
* Father ”" 1 exclaimed, in perfect bewil- 
derment ; “ you you don't mean to tell me 
he is your ad 


} 


question with which Mr. Claremont took it 
upon himself to answer my own, “ But 
| I'm afraid,” he continued, “you hadn't 
done saying ‘ good-bye ;” oo tI leave you to 
finish it;"* wherenpon he withdrew, 
| Well, I didn’t finish saying it, The fact 
is, [ suddenly discovered there was no ne- 
| commit y at all for going away, What I did 
say to Agnes, and what ate said In return, is 
noluxly’s business but our own. Suffice it 
whe f it was perfectly eatiafactory on both 
ekles, 

I mustn't forget to that Mra, Clagp- 
mont, to whom I was introduced In due 
form, was a very comely and agrees 
lacy, quite eligible aa a step-mother, but, ip 
peint of personal attractions, of course not 
to be compared with Agnes, 

—~- a 


A REMINDER. 


HY BELLAN WHEELAR. 


Ie there anything in thie world more ag- 

ray | wonder, than being a reminder / 

ou don’t know what | mean, probably, but 
I will endeavor to explain myself. 

It in always my fate, whenever | meet a 
stranger, to reaiind him, or her, of sumebody. 
After a fifteen minutes’ chat, 1 am always 
informed tyai | bear a striking resemblance 
to a certain lady, 

“How very much you resemble my 
cousia !’—" You remind me forcibly of my 
sister.” —" You seem ao much like a friend of 
mine.” —“ You are remarkably like one of 
my acquaintances,”-~" | wonder if you are 
rel to Mine Smith! You seem so much 
like her, | think you must be,” have be- 
come familiar phrases to wy ears, | have 
become in a meastire resigned, and ahould 
really feel disappointed if 1 were to meet a 
a who tuiled to may something of the 
kind, 

And yet it is aggravating, ae | said before, 
to be a reminder. Kvery bly considers it 
no, I believe; but when I come to think of 
it dispamionately, 1 wonder why they should. 
There is always a chance that the stran 
friend, sister, comin, aequaintance, or Mice 
Smith, oar be enchants lovely, agreea- 
ble, and charming, wry Be it ie a high 
compliment which we have received, We 
ought to give ourselves the benefit of the 
doubt, 1 used to, bot experience has de- 
‘age we of that pleasure even. It has 

oon my lot, on several occasions, to meet 
with some of these sisters, cousins, my 
myuaintances, or Miss Smiths, to whom 

| bare so striking a reséfBlance; and I have 
always found them, without exception, to be 
perfect fright« in personal appearance. And 
| had the pleasure of seeing a lady once, 
whose manners and actions were said to be 
wo like mine, and | found her to be the most 
hateful and ditagreeable mortal that had 
ever cromed my path. 

Consequently, I do not indulge in any 
pleasant flights of fancy in regard to the 

iend, sister, cousin, acquaintance, or Mine 
Smith, whom Lam «aid to resemble now-n- 
days. Limmediately know what style the 
friend, winter, ete., ix, and merely offer up a 
silent prayer, asking that | may be «pared 
the humiliation of seeing her. 

Last winter, while waiking in the «treet, 
my hands in my mufl, my eyes on the pave 
ment, I found my pathway obstructed by the 
figure of a good-sied gentleman. 1 looked 
up into @ rather handsome face, jut now 
wreathed in smiles. He looked down into 
my face with an expression which «poke 
volumes, 

“Why, how do you do?” he exclaimed, 
lifting his hat and teomion down upon me 
with delighted eves, “ Where are 
stopping now 7” 

t suppowe my countenance expressed 
blank astoni#himent, ae | stared and re 
sponded 

“To beg your pardon, «ir, bat TE do net 
know the gentleman who is addressing me.” 

The expression must have been conta 
gious, for the beaming light died out of hix 
eyes, and Ae began to stare. He rubbed his 
forehead, as he eaid, slowly 

“ Excuse me- but | thought -are you 
really are you not Mis Fiteyerald ”” 

“Ny,” said; “f am Mine Wheeler,” 
and was about to pase on, when he looked at 
me in blank wonder, and ejaculated help 
lenmly : 

“But LT thought you were Mim Fits 
gerald,” 

I bit my lip to repress a smile, and 
walked on. I aoa over my shoulder 
once, and saw that he was «till standing 
where I left him, gazing at my retreating 
figure, and, a# T imagined, repeating 

“T thought it wae Mine Fitzgerald.” 

I immediately drew a fancy sketch of 
Mine Fitzgerald, and painted her like unto 
| the friends, sisters, cousins, acquaintances, 
and Miss Smiths, whom | had already seen 


you 
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| FORGET ME NOT. 


| We suxpect there are few of our readers 
who will not be interested in hearing the 
| pretty incident which originated the name 
| of the beautiful lithe flower, the forget me 
| hot The ex juinite flower of memory, with 
| ite blue, like the tint of the summer heavens, 
and ite golden eve, bright as the eve of Hope 
itself, in commecrated not alone to the renmi 
j niscences of love, but aleo to thome of home 
and friend+hip 
The field forget-me-not, or myoeotus arven 
} ua, in often assumed as the token flower, 
| but the true one ia the water forget-me not, 
| myosotia palustris, whose flower in rather 
| larger and more intensely blue than that of 


of its name proves the claim of the acpiatic 
| ones jes to be the real blowom of remem 
brance 
| A German knight and his lady love were 


In this intensely-exciting and critical | of her tones, were too much for my bewil- | walking on the banks of a stream, when the 
I would 
' 


fair one saw a beautiful tuft of the myosote 
| padustrie growing in the water, and et prenes| 


| backing towards the —— monster, who’ self, from everything but the dempair of my | a wish to have it. The knight, with due 


| fire, his huge mouth wide and frothing 


| with rage, and sending fort 


rode up, cut the lamo, and extric 
ilons 


e desired to continue 











of her loving blue | eat up with hix eyes glaring like balls of | hopeless pany 


t of my being hashed and | out vociferousty for tris guide to come to the | in he 


rescue. The latter responded promptly, 
a the | that mounted to the very roots of her hair, 


posi- | and of the gentle 


ide as | Waa it 
hunt, | unworthy avowal had met with a kindred 


ion ! 


| chivalrous alacrity, plunged at once into 


* Agnes!” | exclaimed, throwing myself! the river in all his array, and gathered his 


: the most terri- | at her feet, and clasping her hand, “ I love | prize ; but before he could 
take good care of yourself | ble and deep-toned roars. He now for the | you dearly, madly! The fervor of my pas the steep and slippery bank, he was drawn 
| first time felt seriously alarmed, and cried | «ion is consuming my very life. 


I know it 
, but— ” 

What could be the meaning of the blushes 
re with which her 
at, instead of being spurned, my 


own breast? Would she fly 


pared even fur that, 


ain climb up 


by @ treacherous eddy inte a deep pool, and, 
| encumbered as he was with his heavy armor 
land helmet, finding he could not save him 
self, jost as he crank forever he threw the flow 
ers ashore to his mistress, and uttered with 
hia last breath, “ Vergite mein nicht” 
forget me not! 
———~ - 

Reat happiness is cheap enongh, yet 
how dearly are we in the habit of paying 
for ita counterfeit ! 





“Why, what else should T be?” was the | 


| Achom Asruna: on, 
|} Weer ano Pacurme Coaar 
Jame F. Kt aise 
| handeomely illnstrated Many places on 
the Pacific cout ase dewerthed @hich will 
jilowbeles be new and of much tnteret to 
many readers, Sheklon & Co, New York. 
Receive! from J.B. Liapyancot & Co, ped 
lishers, Philadelphia, 

Tearer Tower, Tuneomone Tivron's 
hew novel is a tale of the sea, with elabo 

comerncted plot and many exciting 
Heer Aa Sheldon & Co, New York. 
Received from J. 1. Lippincott & Co., Phil- 
adel phia. 

We have received from Mewre, Claxton, 
Remeen & Haflelfinger, publishers, 624, 
626 and 698 Market street, Philadelphia, 
the following new publications : 

Davey OCrockerr, Hie Life and Ad- 
ventures, Ry Joun 8. C. Annorr. Ihue 
tratext, Dodd & Mead, 726 Broadway, 
New York. 

Witxe, Surnipax, aro Fox. 
Opposition under ( the Third, 
FP. Ran, Appleton & Co. New York. 
Tar Gnrar Icom AGK, and Ita Relation 
to the Antiquity of Man, Hy Janne (iar 
kin, PF. uk K.F.G.8. With Maps and 
Illustrations, Appleton & Co, New York. 
Ferien iy Tursotouy ; or, Doctrinaliem 
in Kitualiom. By Joun Miticen, Prince- 

ton, NJ. Thal & Meal, New York. 

Praveen any THe Paaten Gaver. By 
Rev. Manx Horkins, DD, Dodd & Mead, 
New York. 

Kate Kennevy, A Novel, By Mr. 
C.J, Newny, T. DB. Peterson & Brothers, 
Vhiladelphia. , 
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FLIRTING. 


(ana? 


Tur 
hy ( demeral 
Ome vol. large | Dae, 
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Flirt —no one of our English dictionaries 
miggeste a derivation for thie word which 
woome to us aceeptable, Richardson eug- 
ger that it may be from fleer, “to flee, 
avoid, escape from ;'' fleer, fleered, flirt; 
but this is unsatisfactory, at least as 
the modern acceptation of the term, in the 
renae of cojuetting, and ite accompaniment 
of pretty hee, The French have an 
idiom which expresses the same idea, and 
feome to be the probable origin of our own 
term, A gentleman, in paying hie court to 
a lady, in anid coméer vette; and of a 
lnily, receiving hie attention, it in nid, dle 
aime la flewrette. 

Biecheretle, besides ite ordinary signifi- 
cation of a “little flower,” explains flewrettc 
to mean jolie chose, que (iit a une femme amia- 
ble Uhowmme erat lui plaire (A pretty 
thing, which a man, wishing to please a 

¥, says to her.”’) 

Whatever be its meaning, In’ French, 
Latin, or Cireek, it Knglish bas driven 
many men distracted, and it in high time to 
make war upon and extract its poison before 
its ravages go further. The quality is a 
component part of both sexes; men often 
use ittervelly, triumphantly. Some women 
only use the bight artillery of coquetry to 
attract general admiration. The pride and 
vanity of others sharpen antl enlarge the 
pleasant amumement, until ite re on 
character and the affections often 
into tragedies, It has held ite eway for 
many year, even since the days of old Ad- 
dison, who must have been a victim: when 
be exolaimed: “In the unfurting of the fan 
are several little flirts and vibrations.” 


Life Witheut Knjey ment. 

No human being whose stomach and liver are dis 
urdered can enjoy life, Huntees te o fatigue aad a 
bore, and ell amusements” fat and enprofitabie,” te 
the victim of indigestion, billeneness, and disturb 
ances of the buwels and the nerves which siways 
company them. The shortest, enrest, safest way 
to get rid of there evils, and of the mony! desjpond 
oncy which grows ont of them, @ to tome and regu 
ulate the ayetem with Hostetter s Stomach Bitters 
Of all stimulants it @ the parest, of all vegeteble 
tonics the mont active, of all cathartive the mildest, 
of all enti billows preparations the moet ewift aad 
During the tweaty odd 
years it has been in use ithad lived do@n professional 


certain im ite operation 


prejudi ee, detan: od 
an the stander! restorative of the age 


competition, and taken raat 


FOR MOTH PATCMES, TRECKLER 
AND TAN eek your Druggit fr PRAAY S MUTU 
AND FRECKLE LAITION— which is hacmices and in 
every case infallible, aud also for his improved Come 
bows and Pimria Ramen, the great Shin Medicine to 
eure Pimples, Blak Heals of Flesh worms, ot commall 
BC PRERRY, the ated Shia Dinter, Bond etrect, 
New York opis ine 


Tapeworm! Tapeworm! 
Remueved alive, with head complete, ia from tee te 
three howre No fee till removed by Dr Romans, 
No SON Niath street, Philadelphia Heat, Pia, and 
Momach Worme ales removed wo 2 bat 
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Perfect Pungative Pills. 


Per fectiy tasteless, slegantly coated, for the cure of 


} all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, Bidoeys, 


bladder, nervous disease, headache, cometipativea, cos 


rengements of the internal viscera 
effect & positive cure 
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LOW SPIRITS. 


A distinguished lexicographer afer de 
fining blue one of the seven original 
colors” gives a second definition, to wit 
‘low spirits, contracted from bluedevils 

acant phrase for dejyection Now blue 
is the color of gladness, and one would sup 
pose that the melancholy mind would natur 
ally “be of the darkest color,” and yet the 
amoclation is quite in keeping, for the men 
who feel the “ bives " deepest and suffer the 
most from low epirile are naturally the most 
jor ful and humerous people They have a 
been eense of the ludicrous, and the natural 
accompaniment thereo! tea quick sensibility 
to the aerrowful 

Teere end nughior cloaety are allied 

And thew pertitions de their bewade divide” 

That ie the law of compensation, the 
sewing of the pendulum; the higher you 
awend in your joy, the lower you are cast 
down in your sorrow. Derhaps the reason 
why persons of great humor and excessive 
lightness of heart are saddened and ap 
pressed by periods of gloom —have “fits of 
the blues" -i that otherwise they would 
have no proper pity or eympathy 4 their 
lew fortunate and suffering oeighbors, and 
could not, indeed, understand the aad aide 
of human nature, for the eve never eee so 
clearly ae when dimmed by a tear 

Many are the causes which produce low 
epirita, Primarily, ill health will eat away 
ie brightness of a man's spirit ae well and 
as surely as the strength of hie body ; suffer 
ing and mental gloominess are old acquaint 
ancee-they hunt in couples, Hitter me 
moriale of old sins, feelings of remorse for 
brokes ties and rach follies, ofien fill the 
mind with foreboding Failures in businem, 
lom of property, hard times, or the fear of 
them —these bring on the dark days, and 
there le sure to come with them their un 
vieasant shadow, “the blues" Unrequited 
ce we sometimes laugh at the woe —_— 
appearance of a youth who, “ having all the 
world before him,” yet goes about sighing 
like a furnace 1t eoome very ridiculous, 
very abeurd and laughable, but it ia no 
laughing matter to the victim. Let us re 
member, however, that “lamentations awake 
not the dead,” and whatever the cause be, 
whether amusing as that of the disappointed 
lower, OF more serious, earnest and real, as 
the low of reputation, friends of prosperity, 
we are all toa greater or lew extent, victimes 
of “the blaeg,” and should strive to keep off 
low eperite and an overpewering sadnem, 


remembering that there are those who love | handsome face 
us, and that thie beautiful world iw not all | 


demclate 
—_e ee 


ICELAND. 
ayur 


When we look on the map of Purope and 
eve the island of loeland a troly signif 
cant name jast outside of the Polar cirole 
we wonder that any people can be founc 


willing te remam ine Meak and inclement 
asjet when the earth offers se many friendly 
climatee and fertile soile for human habita 


tiem 


@ por eneem, fear oop | volcanoes will not belch forth their subter 


| 
| ermine 





| find your burden heavy ; 
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there war another lence the emall- 
por which swept 16,000 persone ; and, | 
te edd to this, from the unusual inclemency | 
of the wlaters for aiz years, « famine, in | 


which 10,000 , then the amal|-pox 
agin, with 10,000 more deaths; in 
1783 «@ most terrible volcanic eruption, with | 


earthquake and streams of lava, showers of | 
ashes and stones, with frightful n« and 


@ thick cloud of emoke which env oped | 
everything for nearly « whole year 
ya living in lce- 


And yet people kept on 
land | 


The Icelanders are and were « moral and | 
virtuous a well as intelligent people 


ay om (hristians, too, pious, and | 
while we hardly cas expect the laws of na 
ture to be overruled in such cases, so that 





ranean fires, and north winds freese; stil! 
we do wonder that some good man was nut 
inspired to lead forth hie people from a 
bondage to the elements, which seems Ww us 
worse than that of Fgypt 

As to the pestilence, travelers my now | 
that warmth ie the sole thing sought afer in 
an loelander’s dwelling, and that ventilation | 
is not even thought of, so that a fit atmos 
phere is prepared for the growth and spread | 
of virulent diseases, And the loelanders, | 
even to thie day, are not scientific. Poetry, 
and the languages, and history, are their de 
light, and they have ample time for these, 
in the long winter evenings, when little 
work can be done. Perhaps it be these long 
evenings which cause the natives to love 
-—— 

When the moral conflict between Hea 
theniam and the new religion, Christianity, 
was raging in loeland, about the year 1000, 
the National Assembly met to consider the 
matter, While the Amembly was in see 
sion, debating the proposition to establish | 
the religion of Obriet in place of that of 
Odin, a memenger eprung into the room, | 
announcing that fire had burst from the earth 
in the northern portion of the island, and 
was carrying destruction before ite flaming 
wrath, “ It is the vengeance of theefiended 
gods! cried the party of Odin But | 
Snorro, the Christian leader, pointed to the 
marks of voleanie fire all arvund their! 
siace of meeting, and said, “ What reason | 
Ned your guds for anger when these rocks | 
were burning?’ This turned the acale | 
again in favor of the Christians, the debate | 
went on, and Christianity became the estab 
lished religion of loeland 

One oursous custom they have in this cu- | 
riows land of ice and voleanoes, which | do 
not remember to have read of in any other 
sortion of the world Every farmer or 
eee is obliged by law to receive ard | 
support hie own destitute relations, The 
expense thus incurred amounts offen to 
twenty of thirty times the eum of his public 
tanea, when he is sensitive as to receiving 
those relatives into hie family. Even this 
custom, however, does not drive the loe 
lander from hie native soil, which | think 
is about the strongest proof | have given 
yet of the love of country of this singular 
people. An loeland with volcanoes, earth 
quakes, and poor relations surely loeland 
may take the prize over all other countries 
for combining all the disad vantages | 
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THE HEAVY BURDEN. 
wy & AON 


“Rather a heavy burden, isn't it, my 
boy 7 

Ulareace Spencer, to whom the words had 
been addressed, turned from the ledger, and 
looked towards the speaker, (Clarence was 
& young man ~ wot more than five and twenty 

aod was book keeper to Mr. Solomon 
Wardle. It was Solomon Wardle, a pleas 
ant-faced, kheen-eyed man of fifty, who had 
spoken 

* A heavy burden, isn't it, Clarence 7" the 
merchant repoated 

And still the young man was silent. lis} 
looks indicated that he did not comprehend 
He had been for some time bending over 
the ledger with his thought far away; and 
that his thoughts were not pleasant ones, 
was evident enough from the gloom on his 











“My dear boy, the burden is not only | 
| heavy now, but it will grow heavier and | 
| heavier the longer you carry it.” 
“Mr. Wardle, I do nut comprehend you” | 
“ Ah, Clarence " 
“1 certainly do not.” } 
* Dada't L call at your house for you this | 


Clarence nodded ament 

© And dido't 1 eee and hear enough to re 
veal to me the burden that you took with 
vou when you left? You must remember, | 
my boy, that | am older than you are, and 
that | have been through the mill, You 
and | have no 
doubt that Sarah's heart is as heavily laden 


Perhaps, in onler to atiefy our curtesity, | as your own.” 


we open 
thee wand of poe perme that thue chaine 
ite inhabitants to its frigud aide, 
Om the « 
being frogen stiff wee not eufficnent, Leeland 
mide to at the chances of ber ‘ 
with earthquakes, burie! ieee. burnd @® 
with Voloamrc Grex, and senided to death in 


home 


vast eprings of belling water All the dan 
genre t @heh men are lable are concen 
trate! in loeland without anv of the adves 


tages which recompense the inhabitants of 
siher portions of the earth 


ur books to eee @hat hidden charm | 
and the morning's scene was re me with | 

but we fad it 

mtrary, as if the danger of | 

| had a diapute with his wife 

ver helose! | ai the breakfast table, 


| pabence 


A Neapolitan or | 


™ an may te in du from Pine or | 
NV ewuvius, but he hase a che lughttul climate, 
and a fruitfal mal to commode hum while he is 
allowed ve Phe Dbejuimaus are in 
emthnnal per { treesing and of starva 
tron ‘cheno aod earthyuakes strike | 
the fear to their heart. Bet foeland com. | 
bines all the disadvantages thal can arise 
from living on a globe of fluid fire and Po 
lar snows Noel yet, we are told, ite people 
lowe to live there and grow home-wck ehen 


abent Trofy, human nature t& a curious 
thong, and great i the power of habut 

bor three centuries lowland was the aleate 
of a highlv-culuvated people, eho con 
tracted very favorably with th better ¢lasmee 


{ oon inental Larope , end, strange to sav 


they were expecially fond of poctry, and 
theur dexwendants are eo te the day Thev 
had « hind of independent republic ale 


& Presdent, which blasted for three 
centuries three umes as long ae ours has 
yet lasted Gmly as the result of war did 
the government pe inte the hands of Nor 
way, aod then of Denmark 

hut it is fair to aay that the Yoeland of 
old Limes, cepturigs age, wat not ~ Weak 
Attha 


the wal! of ice along it 
coat, ft be said that Gogp would \n 
Iceland. About the beginning of the fif 


“Love her? Yer; passionately.” 
“ And do you think she loves you in re 
herd 






And then Clarence Spencer understood ; 


him, as it had been present with him since 
leaving bome, (mn that morning he had 
li had ocurred 
There ie no need of 
reproducing the mene. Suffice it to aay 
that it had come of a mere nothing, and had 
pes to a cause of anger The fint had 
«en a look and atone, then a flash of im 
then a rising of the woice, then 
another look, the voiwe rose higher, reason 
was unhinged, paste gamed sway, and 
the twain lost sight of the warm, enduring 
lowe that lay smittes and aching deep down 
in their hearts and felt for the time only 
the passing tornado. And Clarence remem 
bere! that Mr. Wardle had entered the 
howse, and caught a sign of the storm 

And Clarence Spencer thought of one | 
thing more. — he tho aht how miserably 
unhappy he had been all the morning; and 
he knew not how long his burden of unhap- 
pines was to be borne 

“ Honestly, Clarence, isn't ita heavy and 
thanklew burden *" | 

The book-keeper knew thai his employer 
was his friend, and that he was a true 
hearted Christian man; and afler a brief 
pause he answered >“ You Mr. Wardle, it 
wa heavy bunien.” 

“My bor, Lam going to venture upon a_ 
bit of fatherly counsel, 1 hope I shall not 
offend.” 

* Not at all,” said Clarence. He winced | 
little, ae though the probing gave him new 


pain 
“In the firt place,” pursued the old man, 
with a quiver of emotion in his voice, “ you 


love your wife?” 

“1 dow't isk anything about it—I 
tad 

° to bnew she loves you?” 

must admit that the trouble of 


lad thee—" You 


7 
| know all about it 


| her? 


came from no ill-feeling at or 
abiding place 
not.” seting wil not be called u 
myuall, for-which | tain it mee we are foolish ; 
| Louge-a6 cam Sip when we an» i, ond cheep 
“a - 
| burden 


“Now, mark ma, ( and anewer | 
honestly — Don't you think your wife is a 
sorry a2 you are? 

“1 cannot douls it.” 

“ And don't you think she is suffering «!! 
this time” 

Ya.” 

“Very well, Lat that pam. You know 
the fp Seong br pat of Go Sa” 

“ Yeo 1 know that.” 

“And now, my boy, do you comprehend 


| where the heaviest part of this burden is 
lodged ?” 

Clarence looked upon his interlocutor 
wonderingly 


“If the «orm had all blown over, and 
you knew that the sun would shine when 
you next entered your home, you would wot 


| feel © unhappy” 


Clarence amented 

“ But,” continued Mr. Wardle, “you fear 
that there will be gloom in your home when 
you retarn?”" 

The young man bowed his head as he 
murmured an affirmative 

“ Recause,” the merchant added, with a 
touch of parental sternness in his tone, “ you 
are resolved to carry it there f 

Clarence looked up in surprise. 

“1-1 carry it?’ 

“Aye you have the burden in your 
heart, and you mean to carry it home. Ke 
member, my boy, I have been there, and I | 

I have been very foolish 
and I have suffered. I 
suffered until | discovered my folly, and 
then I resolved that I would #u no more 
\ pon looking the matter «yuarely and hon 
eatly in the ey I found that the bardens 
which had so galled me had been self 
imposed. Of course such burdens can be 


in my lifetim 


| thrown off Now you have resolved that | 


you will go home to your dinner with a 
peavy heart and a dark face. You have no 
hope that your wife will meet you with a 
smile Andwhy? Because you know that 
she has no particular cause for amilin 
You know that her heart is burdened with 
the affliction which gives you so much un 
reat. And so you are fully assured that you 
ere to find your home shrouded in gloom 
And, furthermore, you don't know when 
that gloom will depart, and when the blessed 
sunshine of love will burst in again. And 
why don't you know? Because it is not 
now in your heart to sweep the cloud away 
You say to yourself, ‘I can bear it as long 
asshecan! Am I not right?’ 

Clarence did not answer in words, 

“I know T am right,” pursued the mer- 
chant; “and very likely your wife is saying 
to herself the same thing. So your hope of 
sunshine does not rest upon the willingness: 
to forgive, but upon the inability to bear the 
burden. DBy-and-by it will happen, as it 
has happened before, that one of the twain 
will surrender from exhaustion; and it will 
be likely to be the weaker party. Then | 
there will be a collapse, and a reconciliation 
Cienerally the wife faile first beneath the 
galling burden, because her love is keenest 
and most sensitive. The husband, in such 
case, acts the part of a coward, When he 
might, with a breath, blow the cloud away, | 
he cringes and cowers, until hia wife is 
forced Jo let the sunlight in through her | 
breaking heart.” 

Clarence listened, and was troubled. He | 
saw the truth, and he felt ite weight. He | 
was nota fool, nor was hea liar, During 
the silence that followed he reflected upon 
the past, and he calle! to his mind scenes | 
just euch as Mr. Wardle had depicted. | 
And this brought him to the pontine, soa 
of how he had seen his wife weep when she 
had failed and sank beneath the heavy | 
burden, and how often she had sobbed upon 
hia bosom in grief for the error. 

The merchant read the young man's 
thoughts; and after a time he arose and 
touched him upon the arm. 

“ Clarence, suppose you were to put on 
your hat and go home now. Suppose you 
should think, on your way, only Wa the love 
and blessing that might be; and, with this 
thought, you should enter your abode with a 
smile upon your fece; and you should put 
your arma round your wife's neck, and kis 
her, and softly say to her, ‘My darling, I 
have come home to throw down the burden 
l took away with me thie morning. It is 
greater than | can bear.’ Suppose you were 
to do this, would your wife repulse you?" 

* Repulee me? 

“Ah, my bey, you echo my words with | 
an amazement which shows that you under- 
stand me. Now, air, have you the courage 
to try the experiment? Dare you be so 
much of a man? Of, do you fear to let | 
vour dear wife know how much you love | 
De you fear she would respect and | 





esteem vou lew for the deed ’ 
you think the cloud of unhappiness might | 
thas be banished? Oh, Clarence, if you 
would but try i!" | 
. 7 . . . .* 
Sarah Spencer had finished her work in | 
the kitchen, and in the bed-chamber, and 
had sat down with her work in her lap. | 
But she could not ply her needle Her! 
heart was heavy and sad, and toare were in! 
her eves | 
Presently she heard the front door open, 


and astep in the passage. Certainly she | 
knew that step! few her husband en- | 
tered And a smile upon his face, She saw 


jit through her gathering tears, and her 
| heavy heart leaped up. 


And he came and 
- tis arms around her neck, and kissed 

er, and he said to ber, in broken acvcenta, 
“Darling, | have come home to throw down 
the burden | took away with me this morn- 
ing. 1t is greater than | can bear'’ 

And she, trying to speak, pillowe! her 
head upon his bosom, and sobbed and wept 
like a child. Oh! could he forgive her? 
His coming with the blessed offering had 
thrown the whole burden of reproach back 
upon herself. She saw him noble and gener- | 
ous, and she worshipped him | 

But Clarence would not allow her to take | 
all the blame. He must share that 

“We will share it a0 evenly,” said he | 
“that ite weight shall be felt no more 


j 


now, my darling, we will be happy * 
“Always! 
. . . . . . 


' 

Mr. Wardle had no need, when Clarence | 
returned to the counting-house, to ask the | 
result. He could read it in the voung man's 
brimming eye, and in his joy-inspired face 
li was a year after thie-and Clarence 


Spencer had become a partner in the hous smiles are perpetual guests, why does it | 
that Mr. Wardle, by accident, referred to | strike one as peculiar and noticeable ? Sim- | kind that appears 


the events of that gloomy morning i 

“AL!” said Clarence, with a «welll 
bosom, ‘ that was the most blessed eae | 
ever received My wife knows who gave i 
again 

“ And it serves you yet, my boy ?” 

“ Aye; and it will serve us while we live. 
We have none of those old burdens 
to bear now. They cannot find lxigment | 
with ua The flash and jar may come, as in | 
the other daye-—for we are but humaa, you 
heart, which has firmly 

* 





we do not puree it ull it becomes a) 


BEWARE! 


sy =u. & A. 


i mew « youth whe cos Girt ond Batter — 


ocr 
He loves with the indies to geavip and chetter — 
Beware! beware 
Trust bum ot 
Me & fewling thee! 
i bee @ voles of tone 
Tae care 
li echoes many, beorde thine ooo — 
Beware! veware! 
Trest bim at — 
Me w fueling thee! 


Th bas o hand that te eoft aad white— 
Tet ! 


° 
lt preesed aectber than thine last sight — 
Beware! beware! 
Trust him pot— 
Me te fuolimg thee! 


lowing with leve, | ween — 
eke care 

Osehell that he writes he dose not mean — 
hh ware’ leware 

Trest bum at- 

Me @ fvoting thee! 


ihe letters are 


He talks of truth, and of deep devotice — 
whe care! 
Of loving truly be bas bo fotion— 
Beware! beware! 
Trost him got — 
He te fuolimg Unee! 


Your beart he wil! gaia with his dangerous wiles — 
Take care! 
Of bie whiepered words, and bis sighs, and bie 
om jee 


Beware! beware | 

Trest him sot — 

He te fouling thee! 
—-—- - — 


NEW GARMENTS. 


BY CLIO #TANLEY 


In these gala days of the year, when the 
earth, like a matron renewing her youth at 
wome fabled fountain, puts on fresh robes 
and decks herself in brighter color, we begin 
to think. Not always of last year's robe and 
mantle folded away in a drawer with bag» 
of sweet scented stuffs, nor of that crown of 


, womanly delights—a bonnet—which may 


yerhaps be remodelled to suit the a 

hion; not always of the ouside adornments 
which look so fresh and pretty when the 
owner's face is fresh and pretty also; but of 
fairer robes and more beautifnl garments 
which Dame Fashiqn cannot change to suit 
her own capricious taste. 

There are new garments that we all look 
at with indifference, no matter how rare or 


| costly the material; if the wearer's face be 


dull with disappointed vanity, or limned 
with lines of haughtiness or of ill-will to her 
neighbor, or darkened a shade by deceit, or 
overgrown with craftiness, or inlaid with 
mock modesty; what difference does it make 
to us what kind of garment she trails through 
the dust of the world's ways? But women 
with aweet faces, all aglow with modesty and 
kind thoughts, and tender impulses break- 


ling through; with lofty desires shining on 
‘their white foreheads, where God seems to 


have set His seal; with virgin graces, like 
fair flowers, shedding their y cok cao round 
and about them; at sach faces we do care to 
look and at the garments which enfold 
them 

(ne may wear the simple ped garb of 
gray,.with the close bonnet shutting in the 
face too aweet to be subjected to the world's 
rude stare; another may wear a simpler 
dress still, with patches here and there to 


‘tell of the hour of toil and weariness; at 


both we look with pleasure, because of the 
fairer fancies they bring us; of the brighter 
thought of new garments which never grow 
old 

One never looks with entire indifference 
at a group of littl children. Each little 
face and form ia a picture to be filled in by 
imagination. 

heir garments to-day are of every hue 
and shade; this merry girl, that laughing 
boy; this child that stands shy in the sun- 
shine, that one that wakes the shadowy 
silence with a shout; faces cold and sullen, 
faces angry and passionate; eyes full of 
hope, eyes downcast with fear; faces like 
flowers that bloom in home gardens; faces 
that scem already to have lost the freshness 
of childhood and to have put on the mask 
of an older life; are not their garments of 
every color and tinge to-day? But what 
new garments will they put on? 

When to-morrow comes, when a new 
mooth comes in, when a year goes round, 
what new garments will these children 
wear? 

One must wear a faded gown, perhaps, 


but over it may fall the shining hem of | 


charity; it may be girdled with prudence 
and simplicity, and adorned with the jewel 
Will not such a robe out-last 


of good sense 
Tell me—do | ® jo glittering fashions of to-day ? 


Will it not grow better and brighter the 
longer it is worn? Will it not enhance the 
loveliness of the wearer day by day? 
not mck new garments fit us all for the 
“white robe” by and by? 

> - 


TALK ABOUT HOME. 
BY AUNT JANE 


After all, when one comes to think of it, 
there are not many homes. There are, of 
course, innumerable places which go by the 
name of homes, called so for a want of a 
better designation, or because everybody 
calls the place where he eats and sleeps 
“home ;” but when you come down to the 


real and sober fact, homes are compara- | 


tively scarce 

A home is a refuge-place from the storms, 
the fret and worry of life. It is a place 
where the husband comes as to a sanctuary, 
where amiles and loving words answer his 
smiles and loving greetings. 


ce; not, it may be, the grace of outward 
uty or cultivation, but of true woman- 
hood, where she receives honor and love 
even as she gives them both, It is a place 
where children are aappier than anywhere 
else in the world, vause there are the 


And | cheeriest words, the brightest looks and the | 


kindest acta Such are not the majority of 
homes as we find them 

How does it happen that when you see a 
real home, a light pleasant where every 
one seems to happy ; where if husband 
and wife have misunderstandings, no one 


| ever knows it; where children seem to be 


helpful of one anciher ; where laughter and 


ply because there are so few of them. 

I will not ask you to think of your own 
home. Let us indulge in the luxury of talk- 
ing about our neighbora There is Mr. 
Smith's house. What are your ideas about 
his home? You see him go in at ni 1 
looking used up by the wear of the day, and 
morn. 


there had 
night. Did you ever see Smith's wife come 
door and stand watching him, 





Will | 


It isa place | 
where the wife teigns in her page pe and | 


| lieve you would be poly charmed with 
| the look of things. Possibly the first words 
of Mr. Smith are directed indefinitely, 
| “ What's all thie noise about? I don't see 
these children are always kicking up 
a row.” The sid chi take the 
hing and move out of the way, not thinking 
| —for which they are —to may 
| “Good evening” to their father. He soon 
“settles” them. The family sit down to 
the eveni ‘ feels ti 
and don't care to talk. The children have 
something to say, but learnt age 
| F bp dy 4 to be other 
with their tales of school, nor to be asked 
| questions about kites and balla. He has 
re all he ever knew about them, or, 
in , that he ever had them. They, sen- 
sibly enough, keep still, On the whole, 





| they have, if not a bad, very stupid time | 


of it. The family is a company of animal 
| who feed, ged fase when they have had 
h. 

If the children can get out, they go. Mr. 
Smith finds occasion to stroll out; or, if 
staying at home is his choice, he takes a 
newspaper to read, or dozes over it, while 
Mrs. Smith keeps the children from quar- 
relling. They do not know precisely what 
to dowith themselves ; so they mope about, 
and are glad to go to bed, though they don't 
want to go, except to escape the dullness, 

Now, this is not a beautiful picture, but 
in it a very uncommon one? An honest 
confession would tell of more homes of that 
sort than of better ones. Are they 
homes? 


i i 


DAILY LIFE. 
RY Lauma SHARP. 


In our daily life what it ought to be— 
what it might be? Do we not allow petty 
vexations and trivial things to sour our 
temper and darken our brow—the impulses 
of nature to get the better of us? That im- 
patient word just now; you were fretted, but 
did it make you feel any more pleasant? 


me to give their account against you. 

hat witticisam at another's expense; you 
meant no harm, but was it, after all, quite 
right, and doing just as you would Slee 
by? That supercilious glance; in that awk- 
ward form dwells a most beautiful soul. 
That sarcastic reply; you wounded another's 
feelings very deeply ; could not you have 
repressed it, though the question seemed 
foolish and absurd? That quibble; you 
would have been blamed, but could you not 
have endured it? 

Oh, that any one should ever do anything 
that conscience smote them for; that they 
should feel obliged to apologize to themsel ves 
for doing! 

That was a noble reply of a little boy 
when asked to do anything which he was 
told nobody would ever lece— But | 
should know it myself.” 

And then the words that are unspoken, 
the opportunities neglected which might be 
productive of so much good, How much 
evil we do when we might do good! How 
much reproach we bring upon ourselves by 
our inconsistencies! How Fittle we practice 
what we preach! How littl we do unto 
others what we would that they should do 
unto us! How selfish we are, and ready to 
listen to the promptings of self-interest! 
Hiow we permit little jealousies and ani- 
mosities to rankle in our heart, and pride, 
vain and impotent, to fill it! How little of 
charity do we feel for an erring brother or 
sister, as if we never erred ourselves! How 
imperfect and incongruous are our lives! 

nd yet we might make of life a most 
beautiful thing; but it must be our daily 
life that will do it. 

“ Little drope of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 

And the pleasant land.” 
So loving words and deeds of kindness, 
tender sympathies and gentle ministrations, 
constantly and daily expressed, will make 
our lives majestic. 

Did you never see those that have seemed 
the very embodiment of goodnens, in whose 

resence there waa an attraction irresistible, 
magical? They have seemed to you like 
an oasis in a dreary desert-land, like green 
and fertile spots in a barren waste. You 
have sighed to be like them, as good and 
beautiful. You can be, if you will only 
make the endeavor; you can adorn your 
soul with such grace; you can make your 
life so attractive that you will carry with 
you, wherever you go, the charm most 
potent, 

To many, daily life seems dull and prosaic ; 
| but there are passages in it of surpassing 
| loveliness. Did you reply kindly, just now, 
| when spoken harshly to? Did you receive 
that bitter upbraiding meekly and silently? 
It was a beautiful thing. Did you deny 
| yourself that othera might be made happier 
| thereby? It was laying up treasures for 
heaven. Did vou speak words of sympathy 
and hopeful cheer to that poor and des- 
pondent soul? God will remember and re- 
ward you. Did you lighten the burden of 
that weary brother or sister? There shall 
assistance come down to you from above 
when you are “weary and heavy laden.” 

Would that we treasured these oppor- 
tunities of doing good, and prized them more 
highly, for they are jewels with which we 
may adorn our souls with richest grace— 
goblets from which we may quaff the deli- 
' clous waters of happiness. 

When you have striven earnestly, and 
felt at it« close that the day had been made 
better by these strivings; when you have 
overcome some mighty temptation; when 
you have accomplixhed something for the 
— of those around you, what a flood of 

appiness has filled your soul to overflow- 
ing! And in the «till watches of the night, 
ax we live over in thought the short-comings 
of the day, we promise, earnestly and with 
tears, that we will do differently. 

Let us strive to live that our “life's little 
| acts shall have no remorseful shadows hang- 
ing over them.” Life will then have a new 
meaning for us; it will become a reality to 
| ua, for only as we grow nobler and better do 

we really live; only as the heart advances 
| in that which is good do the spirit’s chariot 
| wheels move on towards the celestial city. 
; - —_—— 


TWO EINDS. 





There are two kinds of girls; one is the 
best abroad, the girls that 
are good for ies, rides, visita, balla, &c., 
and whose chief delight is in all such things. 
The other is the kind which appears best at 
| home, the girls that are useful and cheerful 
| in the dining-room, the sick-room, aed all 
jt nets of home. They differ widely 
| in One is frequently a torment 
j at home; the other is a blewing. One is a 
| moth, consuming everything about her ; the 
| other is a sunbeam, inspiring life and glad- 
| ness all the way. Now it does 
| Rot necesarily follow that there shall be two 
j clase of girls The right modification 
| would modify them beth a liste, and unite 
| their in one. 
—— 


Trvtn is simple, requiring neither study 
art 


Those light and trifling thoughts ; they have | 





(Jume 27, 1874 


}eas 


er rode vv of new system 
of writing by num which, it is amerted 
may be universally, and thus obviate 
the difficulty of communication between na- 
| tions of di t languages. It is expected 
to cut quite a figure. 
| Tw proprietor of a hotel’ in Havana 
offers special attractions to Americans, He 
ty — : “In this Pay = rv 
ropean style, receives which 
will pepe Spe dey ye ~. 
as in habitation, therefore the master count 
with the elements necemary.” 

Hor lemonade is one of the best remedies 
in the world for a cold. It acts promptly 
and effectively, and has no unpleasant after 
effects. One lemon, properly squeezed, cut 
in slices, put with half a pint of boili 
water. Drink just before going to bed, 
do got expose yourself on the following day. 
This remedy will ward off an attack of the 
chills and fever if used promptly. 

A VERY pleasant perfume, and also a pre- 
ventive against moths, may be made of the 
| following ingredients: Take of cloves, car- 
| raway seeds, nutmeg, mace, cinnamon, and 
| tonquin each one ounce; then add as 

much Florentine orris-root as will 
other ingredients put together. Grind the 
whole to a fine powder, put it in silk, cot- 
a bags, and place among clothes, and 
Lu . 








| Tux coolest larceny on record recently 


| took place in San Francisco, A young man 
| from the country was riding in a street car, 
| when a man next to him informed him that 
the back of his coat was dirty, and kindly 
offered to brush it off for him if he would 
take it off. He handed his coat to the 
accommodating man, and the latter coolly 
| put it under his arm and left with it, 


| Tuerex are three hundred different sects 
in England, and seven sprung up during the 
past year, viz.: the Congregational Temper- 
ance Free Church, the Hope Missiona, the 
New Methodists, the Protestant Union, the 
| Union Christiana, the Unsectariana, the 
Christian Dolphins, The last hold that 
none out of their society can be saved, and 
but few in it, and that there is no difference 
between their souls and that of animals, 

Tut Doomsday Book of Soe, Det 
presented to Parliament, shows that, within 
a fraction, half the whole extent of Scotland 
is held by one hundred land-owners, every 
one of whom owns more than 20,000 acres. 
There are fifty-two persons among these who 
own more than 50,000 acres each. The 
Duke of Sutherland stands at the head of the 
list, having a domain of 1,170,3-43 acres, 
The area of their combined y is 
greater than that of any county in land, 
except Yorkshire and Lissstachien, 

Now we know all about it. An enor- 
mously learned climatologist tells the world, 
in Galignani, how our incipient summer got 
nipped in the bud, thusly; “ The chilliness 
in due to the fact that the earth pases be- 
hind a ring of asteroids, which absorb a por- 
tion of the sun's warmth due to us while it 
remains above the horrizon. The tempera- 
ture will not resume its ascensional move- 
ment until the annual rotation shall have 
carried our sphere from the shadow of the 
multitude of small planets which is always 
projected on the same point of our orb.” 

A medical correspondent of an lish 
journal says that the advantages "~ 
gus are not sufficiently estimated by those 
who suffer with rheumatism gout. 
Slight cases of rheumatisma are cured in a 
few days by feeding on this delicious escu- 
lent, and more chronic cases are much re- 
lieved, especially if the patient avoids all 
acids, whether in food or beverage. The 
Jerusalem artichoke has also a similar 
effect in relieving rheumatism. The heads 
may be eaten in the usual way, but tea made 
from the leaves of the stalk, and drank three 
or four times a day is a certain remedy, 
though not equally agreeable. 


Tuey have rather a grim joke ona mem- 
ber of a foreign Pharmaceutical Society who, 
| while preparing a lecture on edible and nox- 
| ious fungi, swallowed « quantity of Giant 
Puff-ball, and in consequence was sick in 
bed nine days with three physicians to bring 
him through and thus na to instruct the 
people as to what are and what are not 
proper mushrooms for consumption. He 
will probably be sure to tell them in his de- 
ferred talk that on the whole it is safer to 
let the Lycoperdon giganteum, or “devil's 
anufi-box” alone, unless he is pretty certain 
that its spores are not over-ripe. 
New York city ia the market for over 
four hundred millions of hen's eggs annually 
| which at the average of 18 cents per dozen 
| amount to six million dollars. the come 
| chiefly in barrels, from every Western State, 
| some of the Southern States and some from 
| South America. A barrel contains 70 to 75 
| dozen, rye straw cut about half an inch in 
| length is the best packing and oat straw the 
| worst. The “season” commences early in 
| February and continues to June Ist, duri 
| which the packages are sold at the mark 
contenta, but after that with loss off, which 
| amounts to from 5 to 7 dosen on the average 
| per barrel. 
| AN amusing incident occurred on a train 
in New York State, recently. A newly- 
married couple entered the car and took a 
| seat. The husband wanting to smoke, left 
| hia wife and went into the smoking car. 
The bride began to dose, and while she slept 
he — entered the car, and, as it was 
| crowded, quietly took a seat beside the young 
wife. Shortly she began to nod, end duke. 
lees oe that her husband was still in 
the seat, gently reclined toward the . 
and soon her head fondly nestled on 
j breast. At “ a the husband re- 
| turned. He stood in mote astonishment in 
| the aisle until the lady awoke, and, realizi 
| the situation, drew back in amazement, suf- 
fused with blushes, Stranger explained, hus- 
| band was satisfied, and wile tried hard to ap- 
pear unconcerned. 
THE FisHixe FRoe.— Writers on natural 
history deacribe a hideous reptile known as 
the fishing frog, which angles for its game 
as expertly and with as great success as the 
most adroit fly fisher. He is a clumay, 
awkward swimmer, but nature has compen- 
sated him for his unwieldiness by furnish- 
ing him with an equivalent for a rod and 
line, with bait always ready for use. Two 
— tentacles spring from his nose, 
which taper away like actual fixhing- 
To the end of them is attached by a 
filament, which serves the purpose of a line, 
a bait in the form of a shiny bit of mem- 
brane. The hooks are set in the mouth 
the fisherman down below, and in order 
induce the fish to venture within reach 
them, the angler stirs up the mod at 
bottom with hu fins and tail. 
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WHAT THEY SAW. 


A FAIRY STORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


BY MYRTLE BLOSSOM. 


The fairy mother’s house was very 
much like other houses, only that every- 
thing in it did itself, and cleared itself 
away; the beds m themselve-, and 
turned you out at the right hour in the 
morning; and a pair of hands and an eye 
served as Margaret and Peter's nurse, and 
washed and bathed them as ekittully as 
mamma could have done, For their fairy 
godmother, she was just a pretty, bright- 
eyed, little old lady; and every morni 
she gave each of them a rose which tu 
out to be full of toys, and new books, when- 
ever it was shaken. 

Of course, they were very happy, you 
think ; but I am not quite sure about 
Su when you sat down, you were a 
little afraid lest you should stick fast in the 
chair for a couple of hundred years? Sup- 
pose, when you went into the garden, you 
always had a lurking fear that you might 
find your feet taking root in the ground, and 
your head sprouting cabbage leaves? Sup- 
pose that ween your fairy godmother took 
out her knitting, you had a creeping notion 
that the end of her thread was fastening it- 
self to the end of your nose, and that she was 
going to knit you up? What is that, you 
say? Good little boys and girls need not 
be afraid of such things ? 

Very true, my dear; but thie was not a 
- ithe boy and girl—which makes a 

ifference. Let me explain: ee and 
Peter had been sent to visit their fairy Pe 

other, just b their could do 
nothing with them either by preaching or 
punishment. It was all very well to say 
that Margaret looked like an angel, in her 
white skirta, and long, yellow hair. And 
strangers were sure todeclare that Peter was 
the dearest, rosy-cheeked little fellow. But 
theangel squalied and twitched and snapped 
at the dearest little fellow ; and the dearest 
little fellow pinched her, and tore her dolla, 
and would do all the driving when they 
played carriage, and all the talking when 
they played school, and all the building 
when they played at building houses. In 
short, the children quarrelled incessantly 
and, though polite to every one else, cou 
hardly speak a civil word to each other. 
Every one was glad to have them go, even 
mamma, she cried bitterly ; and for 
nuree, she them that she would not say 
“ good-bye,” for she should see them soon 
coming in the shape of a silver fork 
and spoon as @ present to mamma. 

Now, you see why Margaret and Peter 
were at once frightened and sulky in the 
fairy godmother’s pleasant little cottage. 
ing, however ; 








root; then they began to sulk at 
other; after that, tosnap. Finally, one day, 
was heard a furious quarrel. 

“ ] say you shall give me the beok about 
the rose,” cried Peter. 

“I say I won't, and you are a nasty, 
mean, selfish boy!’ screamed Margaret. 

“| hate you!” roared Peter. 

“TIT hope you will be turned into a tar- 
nip,” retorted M 

“ You began the quarrel. It is you who 
will be punished,” said Peter; “and if she 
asks me what to make you, I shall say a pig, 
fur you are nearest that now.” 

ust then both the children started. A 
sad—oh, such a sad face was looking at 
them, as their fairy godmother stood in the 
oor. 

Then she went away. | 
The children stood stock atill, waiting for 
their noses to grow, or a third leg to sprout, 
or something of that sort; but nothing hap- 
pense. They waited three, five minutes, 
ut each looked the same as before. They 
then looked fearfully all around them. She 
had said, they should see. What should 
they see? They looked and looked, but 

they saw nothing. 

Bby-and-by they went back to their play. 

“Do you take all of the bricks and go to 
the other side of the room,” said Margaret, 
7 Fe you can have no pretence to quar- 
rel,” 

“There, now,” said Peter, angrily, “ you 
can never let me alone.” 





“] am sure it is not because I like your 
company,” answered Margaret. “ You | 
have the temper of a bear. No matter | 
what I say to you——Oh! oh !” 

“Oh! oh !” screamed Peter, too. 

What had happened? They were no 
longer alone. As each spoke the angry 
words I have told you, they saw them stir, 
and shake the air, and join themselves to- 
gether, and take shape—ugly shape, I pro- | 
mise you. Each sentence became a b’ | 
grinning, hideous elf. Each elf went and 
stood behind Margaret or Peter. Where 
they moved the elves followed. The children | 
burst out in a loud scream, and ran oney ; 
but the elves ran after them ; they stood by | 
them, they leaned on them, they whispered 
to them. | 

“This is your doing,” cried Peter, nearly 
beside himself. | 

“No, it is your fault,” ssid Margaret. | 
And instantly two more of the monsters ad- | 
ded themselves to the unwelcome com-| 
pany. 

Both the children began to cry in such a | 
manner, that the fairy godmother came a 

“ Take them away,” sobbed the brother | 
and sister, “and we will be Vd 

“ Alas! my children,” sai the fairy “ 


| 


neither them, nor can I take them | 
away. I have only given you the gift of | 
seeing them. T creatures. | 


are your 
Look, and see how full the air is of them! | 


| will 


We areal! in 
the same sort company; but, then, we 
have not all of us an obliging fairy god- 

who will kindly lend us spectacies 
to see . if wo had come of oe might 
be frightened, as were Peter and Margaret. 
Everywhere they went, these thi were 
friak about them. They wane sorts 
of too. Peter struck Margaret, 
who was teasing his Out stepped a 
ome a gnome, with his hand al- 

i 


ways | to strike, and always striking 
oy arm, whispering, “Strike her | 
in.” 


Margaret slyly hid Peter's fishing-line, 
for revenge ; and found herself attended by 
a sneaking littl brownie, always winking 
meanly at her, and nodding at her to do 
something on the aly! 

Peter said, when Margaret was very 
fect in her lessons, “Oh, yes, you are like 
any other parrot; you can learn things by 
rote f” 


And he had the pleasure of adding to 
his train, at a sneering imp with green 
eyes, turning up his nose at all he saw. 

M ret made a face in return, and 
looking behind her, saw a new imp making, 
oh, such awful faces! and, whenever she 
looked at him, Margaret felt herself in- 
clined to make another one. 

And, oh, the night! When the children 
went to bed, all the imps followed, and 
perched themselves everywhere about the 
room. Then Margaret and Peter never 
could help counting them, and each day 
there were so many more, for it is surprisin 
how many cross words cross children wil 
—— ina day. And the most horrible of 
all was the thought that their fairy god- 
mother did not make them. It wasa pun- 
ishment. 

She had only given them the power to 
nee what they were doing, and in whatcom- 
pany they were. 

But this was not all. 

The elves were always at work, always 
digging! M and Peter wondered 
very much what they were digging ; and 
at last Peter asked his fairy godmother. 

“Have you noticed,” asked the fairy, 
“that they always dig between you two ?” 

“Why, " said Margaret. 

S yey lon’t you find,” continued her 
godmother, “that while it is easy to feel 
pleasantly towards other people, it is hard 
to be very kind to each other? You feel 
sometimes cold and disagreeable between 
you. That is the gulf these elves are mak- 
ing. They have made it between thousands 
of brothers and sisters; and by-and-by they 
will make it so wide and deep that you can 
never cross it, and you will really be stran- 
gers to each other.’ , 

Margaret and Peter, on hearing this, set 
up a dismal howl. 

“TIT had rather be turned into a cow or 
a clock,” said Peter. 

“And I, too,” sobbed aes 

“Very likely,” answered their god- 
mother. “The worst punishment often is 
to nee just exactly what we are doing.” 

But that was not all! 

All day the elves were working, working 
at Peter and Margaret, th ves touchi 
them, carving them, adding here a line and 
there a motion of the head or hand! They 
never interfered with their plays, these airy, 
dusky creatures, and yet Peter and Marga- 
ret felt them busy, always busy about them, 
and fancied they could perceive some change 
in themselves every day. 

Here was a new fright; and the fairy 
godmother found them one day looking at 
each other very sad. 

“ Oh, do help us!’’ implored Margaret ; 
“what are these horrible beings doing 
now ?" 

“Making you what you will be,” she an- 
awered; “ill-tempered, jealous, envious, 
sneaking. It is nothing new; only you can 
see it now, and no one can help you but 
yourselves, Kemember that.” 

“Then I will help myself,” thought Mar- 
garet; and she poem never to open her 
mouth to answer Peter till she had first 
looked at the ugly creatures around her. 

Five minutes ov Peter ss “What a 
dummy you are, Margaret! You gave your 
chicken salt, and it is dead. You always 
think yourself so wise !” 

Then he -~ < and flourished about 
the room in a reeable manner, while 
the fire flashed in Margaret's eye». 

“Tell him,” whispered the elves, oe 
are not such a fool ashe is! He goes : 
ing, and pulls up his bait before the fish can 
get a chance to nibble at it.” 





Then they laughed and apes, and 
their wicked eyes gleamed! Oh, how ugly 
and mean they looked ! 


“No I won't,” said Margaret to herself, 
and she answered as gently as she could : — 
“ Well, Peter, you know we all make mis- 
takes.” 

What do you think happened then? One 
of the hateful, chattering impe—the one 
nesrest her—disappeared, and in its place 
was an angel—a very little one—but it had 
soft blue eyes, and wide white wings, and it 
smiled on Margaret. 

“ Eh?’ said Peter; “ what?” 

He could not believe his ears, Ie turned 
about to look, anu Margaret's angel smiled 
on him, too. I wonder what made the tears 
then come to Peter's eves, and the ugly grin 
die away from his lips! The tears did 
come ; and, after waiting a momen:— ‘ Mag- 
gie,” said Peter, “1 am sorry! I am an 
ugly fellow, and you must not mind me. I 
»and help you bury your chicken.” 

“ Why, Peter, cried Margaret, “ there are 
two angele —one is following you.” 

Now we come to a pleasant chapter. 
The angels came for kind words, as fast as 
the elves for angry ones. The angels could 
work as well as the dusky impa. Every- 
where they made war on them, and drove 
them back. When the striking imp touched 
Peter's arm, the sneaking elf winked at 
Maggie, an angel stepped between; and 
when an elf was often turned away, it faded 
and disappeared. ; 

And now you understand how it hap- 
pened that Peter and Margaret came back 
to their mamma gentle and loving. 

oe 


THE ACCEPTED TIME. 


Childhood is the mother's “ accepted time” 


to teach her children. Her duty is with 
them and to them, and should not be shirked 
or avoided. Day by day the children are 
growing and expanding; and, if the food 
they crave is not given them by the mother, 


they will get it elsewhere, and will soon be 


| away from her influence. Childhood's days, 


thas profitably, in | 


if they have been 


Jasper Onslow's Wife. 


| AUTHOR oF “THE CosT OF conquUmET,” ETc. 


[The serial was commenced in No. 37. Back sew 
bere cea be of d from ail toms 
| the United States, or direct from this office} 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IN VAIN. 


The miserable have ne other medicine 
But oaly hope 


Whatever the shadow might have been 
which had arisen between Jasper Onslow 
and Muriel, it appeared to away when 
they had settled down into r new life. 

n evening or two after the memorable 
ball they had been alone together, and what- 
ever had pamed at the interview had ap 
peared to clear away the shade. 

Muriel's maid told in the housekeeper's 
room how her mistress had come upstairs 
weeping, and how she had guessed that her 
tears were for joy and not grief, for that she 
had murmured “Thank heaven!” many 
times with clasped hands and beaming 
eyes, 

From that time Muriel became once more 
like her old self—gay, happy, waconsctous 
of the evil that was coming to her through 
Doria Carlyon’s fatal fascinations, and recog- 
nized as the most beautiful and fascinating 
woman in her circle. 

Anthony Colliver, forthe little old man who 
had visited Limehouse was in very deed the 
brother of the master of Marli Manor, 
made his way to London by the firet train 
after he had obtained Jasper’s address, and 
marveling much at the grandeur of its sur- 
roundings, was set down at Stafford Houre. 
He had been more than forty years away 
from England, and London and its ways 
were as strange to him as though he had 
been suddenly transplanted to the moon to 
make acquaintance with the inhabitants 
thereof, 

He had no idea that the man to whom 
he had been directed was so wealthy, and 
he asked for him with some «light mingiv- 
ing. But the servants were perfectly polite ; 
their master and mistress had hardly ar- 
rived at the pitch of polite insolence which 
gives the order “ Not at home,” and then 
stands at the window to see the discomfited 
guest depart. The man said he would see, 
and asked the visitor for his card. 

“I havn't such a thing,” he replied. “I 
don't carry them; but I have come on a 
very important matter. I think your master 





will see me."' 
“Very good, sir. What name? 
“Say my name is Colliver. He knows 


my name, but not me. I have come from 
Limehouse on purpose to seé him.” 

The man asked him to be seated while he 
went with the m to Muriel’s boudoir, 
where his master happened to be. No 
iwhadow of the unhapp ing to her 
was on Jaspers wife as yet, and it was a 
radiant picture of home life that the open- 
ing door revealed. 

“Phere had been no guests at dinner that 

day, and Muriel had her children with her, 
while she was busy with some piece of 
feminine trifling. Jasper was reading to 
her, and lechel up when the servant en- 
tered. 

“a tleman to see you on business, sir,” 
he said, respectfully. 

“1 cannot ree any one to-night,’’ he said. 
“I meant to have told Holmes to say ‘ Not 
at home.’” 

© The gentleman said his business was im- 
portant, sir, or he would not have troubled 

ou.” 
4 Ask his name ?” 

“I did, sir.” 

“Well?” 

“ His name is Colliver, sir, and he men- 
tioned that he had come from Limehouse 


pee you. 

The servant had certainly understood the 
stranger to say that Mr. Onslow did not 
know him; but there must have been some 
mistake, for his master started from his seat 
with an exclamation of fear or surprise, and 
hia mistress, when he looked ai her, had 
fallen back in her chair in a dead faint. 

Mr. Colliver had to be asked inw the 
library to wait a few minutes; but at the 
end of that time Jasper Onslow walked into 
the room, very pale and haggard-looking, 
but perfectly composed. 

“T bave to apologize for keeping you 
waiting,” he said, courteously; “but the 
fact ia, that your name, suddenly announced, 
startled my wife very much. The servant 
said, ‘Mr. Colliver, of Limehouse,’ and we 
expected to see an old friend, whom I fear 
we shall never meet again.” 

“ M 





I have been there looking for my brother, 
and have been directed to you.” 

“ Your brother ” 

“Yea. Jabez Colliver, of Marling Manor, 
They tell me that you were left in charge 
of the place when he went away—have the 
charge of it still.” 

“T have, certainly. But—pardon me for 
seeming to doubt you in any way Mr. Colli 
ver always assured me he had not a relation 
in the world.” 

“He didn't know that he had. 
many a long day—-over forty years 
we parted, and I have never been in Eng 
land since. 
but I can bring you plenty of proof of who 
Iam. What | want w know ia, where is 
my brother?” 


It in 





tell,” Ja«per said, uneasily, “ Mr. Colliver 
left home one morning early, ae he was ac- 
| custoumed to do, and haa never returned.” 
“ Are you sure he went?” 
| “Bir!” 
| “Qh, no offence, I hope. 
| an ascertained fact that he left the place’ 
He was an elderly man, liable tw be seized 
with andden illnew, and he may be dead.” 
| “If he is, it is not there,” Jasper replied, 
| carelewly, playing with a paper-koife on 
the table. “I saw him go, so did several 
people at Limehouse, and for sume time 
| afterwards | kept the house open. But for 
unexpected circumstances I should be there 
now.” 
“I do not doubt you would, air. 
can I have the keya of the house? If my 
brother be dead | am his heir; if not, I am 
the fittest person to have charge of his 
| effects.” 


“You can have the key whenever I have 


, 





vurelftobe. You will pardon my caution, 
les sure; but I cannot believe my poor 


time to come, will to them asa well of | old friend is dead, and while there is the 
living water, from which they will drink | smallet hope of his ey alt I hold my- 


be refreshed, t h now it may 


deep and 
: on the ground 


al most seem like water pou 


You have been creating them ever since | they seem so heedles of your advice and 


you could talk. 
children is borne a prince or princess, and 
you create your own followers. If you are | 
and quarrelaome, 
angry 
efevktinnn lip yuns When 
come to be , your 


E one of human | admonitions. 
prin ee indifferent ? ‘They know not the valoe of | 


loving, angels will rise up| the mother 


How can they appear but 


self the custodian of the Manor and its con- 








name is Colliver, and I have come | 
from Limehouse, but I do not reside there. | 





“Twill bring my credentials to you to- 
morrow, Mr. Onslow,” Anthony Colliver 
said, as he took his leave. “I shall leave 
no stone unturned to find my brother. 


have a strange timent on me that he 
has not been fairly dealt with.” 
“Good heavens! Whom do you suspect 


of wrong-doing ”’ 

“Noone. It is just one of those per- 
sistent feelings that lay hold of a man some- 
times. Living or dead, I mean te find my 
brother.” 

“You shall have any help I can give,” 
— Onslow sald, still looking at the 

the anywhere but at the keen 
face of his visitor, who presently took his 


ure. 
a master of Stafford House was seen no 
more that night. He shut himaelf into his 
room, and bade his valet go about his busi- 


new. 
Anthony Colliver let not a moment 

before commencing his search. Far into 
the night he went whirling about in a han- 
som cab from one huge newspaper office to 
another, handing in copies of ac. advertise- 
ment which was to appear in the morning's 
editions. He telegraphed to the principal 
provincial papers, and arranged for its trans 
mission to the Continent before he retired to 


Evidently money was no object, for he 
must have apenta little fortune in those 
few hours. ut he was a determined man, 
and never drew back when he had made up 
his mind to do anything. 

“T'll find him if he’s above ground,” he 
said, “or run him to earth in hw grave if 
he ian't. Those fellows at Limehouse told 
me all they knew--I could read the truth 
in their blundering faces; but che other 
didn't. Why should my name frighten 
him? Why didn’t he look me in the face? 
Has he had news of my brother's death, and 
ja keeping it secret for some reason of his 
own? I must find out. I shall know more 
when I see the inside of my brother's house, 
Mr. Onslow.” 

Ernest Dormer read an advertisement in 
the Times the next morning asking for in- 
formation about Jabes Colliver, and won- 
dered. 

“ What's in the wind now?” he thought. 
“Who wants that old fellow? Somebody 
with money evidently, One hundred pounc 
reward, There's more in that than meets 
the eye.” 

Lord Dantree read it at his club, with his 
friend, Mr. Levison, looking over his 
shoulder. 

“Somebody's wanted perticularly,” he 
said, laughing. “ 1 wonder if any one would 
offer one hundred pounds for me if I went 
a-miming. What do you think, Levison? 
In any one in the world worth offering so 
much money for 7” 

But that young gentleman's only answer 
to hie friend was a puzzled stare at the 

r, and an ejaculation of— 
Pe Ry Jove ee 

“What's up? asked his lordship, 

“ Why, that’s the very man I was talking 
about the other night —the pedlar or broker 
that wanted to sell my father your mother's 
brooch.” 

“The deuce it is!” 

“Yes. I remember the name quite well 

now. Jabes Colliver. I recollect thinking 
what an odd name, and what an odd fellow 
it belonged to. Who's he so precious to, I 
wonder ?” 
An old man sitting behind the counter of 
a shop in Paria read it when it appeared in 
the French papers, and sat ruminating over 
it in bewilderment. 

Presently he pushed the paper away, and 
his spectacles upon to his forehead, and 
went and opened his fireproof safe. Ile 
took out a bundle of notes, and brought 
them to the light, a them over with 
hia finger an thumb with the practiced 
touch of a man esed to handling money. 
At last he selected one. 

“Yea,” he said, “it's the same, Ilere’s 
my private mark. I paid that note to Jabes 
Colliver for some Indian goods not twelve 
months since. He never paid away a note 
without endorsing it, and it has come back 
into my handa in. Whoeve> paid me 
that note should know something of Jabez. 
Now to see where I got it.” 

Ile was a methodical old man, this Pari- 
sian shopkeeper, and every note that came 
into his possession was put down in his 
books, with the number and the name of the 
payer thereof. He had once lost a consid- 
erable sum of money through unwittingly 
taking a stolen note, and the risk had made 
him cautious. He found the entry at length 
—a date of only a very short time back 
The note had come from the country, or, at 
any rate, from the hands of a person living 
a long way off. 

“TH write and ask him where he got it,” 
he said to himself. “Perhaps Jabez died 
there, if he in dead. | shouldn't be sur 
prised. Ife wasn't fit to go wandering 
about as he did.” 

He wrote, and in course of time the an- 
swer came; but he did not understand the 


| magnitude of ita importance when he re- 


ceived it and put it away 
“Jabez must have forgotten his caution 


| for once, and paid that note away unen 


dorsed,"’ he thought 
But there came atime when he was un 
deceived, and the mystery surrounding 


| Jubez Colliver's fate was practically cleared 


| 


sinoe j 


He didn’t know I was alive; | 


“]T expect you have heard all there is to | 


by the agency of that unmarked note 

Jasper Onslow and Muriel read the noti 
fication with very mingled feelings 

What will he do? What can he do?” 

she asked with a very pale face 

“Hecando nothing-until he haa proved 
he i# the person he professes tu be { don't 
think he ia myself.” 

“Why? - 

“ Because old Jabez always denied having 
any relations, I think he's sume adven 
turer, myself, who fancies the old Manor 


| contains something worth looking afier. I 
I meant, was it | 


wish him joy of all he finds there.” 
No anewer came to the advertisement no 
one knew what had become of Jabez Colli 


| ver Iteeemed as if no mortal creature had 


When | 


proof that you are the ene you describe | 


wet eyes upon him since the policeman had 
bid him good-bye in the «treet. People be 
gan t conjecture that, instead of going out 
of England at all, he had fallen into the 
river and been washed out sea. 

Anthony Colliver found it much more 
difficult to establish his identity than he 
imagined it would be. In his simplicity he 
fancied that he had only to come and an 
nounce himself to be received with open 
arma: but he found that his word and the 
letters of a few people at the Antipodes were 
not enough to prove that he was himeelf 

So Jasper Onslow still kept possession of 
the Manor, and refused to give up the keys, 
while his visitor from Australia—for Mr 
Colliver hailed from there fretted and 


| chafed in weary impatience over the uselens 


| 


tents, which I fear will Le somewhat dam- 


aged by damp and neglect by this time.” 
“My brother was wealthy, was he not?’ 


“Not that I know of { could find no 


her teachings, they cannot know now; but | record of any money laid by, and I certainly | 


if ht does not fortify them again# coming 
yeaponsibility and care by words of wisdom 
that in due time wil! ripen into golden 


men and women q ; 
ges will be full of them or of an- | sheaves, whether she lives to see it or not. 
i 


another, mostly hix stock-in-trade, which 








x, and cannot escape guilt! found none in the old house. There is a! 
| good deal of property there of one sort and | 


| was varions, for he dealt in everything that 
| was rare and curious.” 





ness of his efforts wo find his brother 


CHAPTER XXXY. 
ARKOUBEDL. 
Take heed, we are passionate, wur milk of love 


Duth ture ty wormwood, end that's bitter Grinkleg* 


Miikman. 

Anthony Colliver was decidedly a nuisance 
to Jasper Onslow. He was referred to that 
gentleman's lawyers, who treated him with 


| 





| 
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perfect politenew, and neither accused him 
of any hallucination, nor affected to disbe- 
lieve him, but aimply told him that they 
could not advise their client to give up poe 
semion of the Manor without he brought 
proof of his identity. 
which did not affect the astute legal gentie- 
man one whit, and engaged a lawyer on his 
own account 
But his own adviser could do no 
more; he could only take hie money, and 
advise him to get the necewary proofs as 
soon as posible, when he would be put in 


al once. 

Alas, where was he to get —he bad 
led a roving life, now in one part of the 
world, now in another. He could bri 
plenty of people from the Antipode: an 
elsewhere to ewear they had known him as 
Anthony Colliver, but not one who could 
connect him in any way with England or 
Marling Manor. 

Jasper Onslow, on whom he called fre- 
quently, was always perfectly polite to him, 


He flew into a pamion, | 


“ Teresa Selavoni,” he mid again. “ The 
ime i coming now swiftly and surely; 
there will be Amel this ino-aiae?” j 

“ He's mad, I think,” said J , 

Bs Mad or sane, | am going to watch hia,* 
Ernest said. “1 must hear more” 

“Then I will aay good-bye, [ese Mu- 
riel and her ponies. She will give me « 
lif. Nice ponies, ain't they P’ 

“The best in the drive I think. Her 
Cirace of Portarlington sys she shall never 
rest till she gets ¢ for they are the best 





matched pair in | 





“ Her grace is very impertinent, and will 
have to go without rest for time, | am 
afraid. Muriel will not pert with Frisk 
and Rough for anything she can offer. 
Good day, Dormer, Your queer looking 
friend is moving away, I see.” 

Ile stepped into the low, prettily appointed 
carri which Muriel at « sign 
from him, aad Ernest fol the man 
whose words had eo interested him. There 
was e cloud on Muriei's thoe as her 





never evincing the slightest © at 
hia visita, which, to wll the truth, irritated 


him beyond measure; bat avowing his wil- 
lingnew to yield up ion of hia broth- 
er's house as soon as he should see his way 
to do so legally and satisfactorily. Pending 
the arrival of the proofs he declined even 
to allow Mr. Colliver to enter the old house, 
and to that gentleman's great dismay his 
own lawyer avowed that Mr. Onslow was 
quite right. 

Bo the old man led an unsettled, aimlew 
sort of life in London, occupying an obscure 
lodging in Bloomebury, ont keeping up his 
advertixements at intervals, in the forlorn 
hope of finding out something. 

*eople began to know him. Fie quaint 
little figure began to be familiar to the den 
iets of Bloomsbury and the West-end 
Ile liked the Weat-end; there was some- 
thing in the stately mansions, the fresh 
green parks, and the “ylorious women and 
handsome men” of the upper ten thousand 
which pleased his fancy and charmed his 
eye. e liked a chair in the park, and 
never grudged paying for it to see the rank 
and beauty of London ride and drive by, and 
he soon came to be looked upon aaa regular 
habitus at the edge of the Lady's Mile. 

One day, occupying his usual place and 
chair, he gave greeting to Jasper Onslow 
nnd Ernest Dormer, who were walking to- 
a success, Mr. Colliver?” the latter 
asked. , 1“ 

Jasper rarely started the subject of the 
old man's search for his Goss ea he 
never avoided it. 

“No,” he replied. “No one seems able 
to tell me what has become of my brother, 
though I have had a letter from France, Mr 
Onslow, addressed to me at my lawyer’ 
which seems to offer some alight clue. 7 
fancy, after all, he muat have gone there.” 

* Indeed Jasper mid, “May 1 ask 
where your news is from?’ 

“TL have the letter in my pocket,” he re- 
plied, “ You can see it if you like.” 

Jasper Onalow felt that the keen eyes of 
Anthony Colliver were regarding him with 
earnest acrutiny while he read the letter 
which was written in execrable English, an 
in a curious, cramped hand, The writer 
was the old Paris shopkeeper who, seeing 
repeated advertisements for Jabes Colliver 
had resolved to write to the advertiser anc 
tell the story of the note, He set forth that 
he bad known the said Jabez, and had had 
dealings with him for many years; that 


much had passed between them, and 
that he knew his old friend to be specially 
punctilious about the endorsin regis 


tering of notes. Then he stated that a note 
which had been paid by him to Jabea Colli 
ver not more than a year before had come 
back to him through other hands unendorsed. 
Ile maid he had written to the person who 
had paid him the note, and enclosed his re- 
ply, and eu; ed that Mr. Colliver should 
make inquiries at the place himself. 

“And where in it?” asked Jasper, while 
Ernest Dormer listened with eager atten 
tion, 

“In Languedoc.” 

* Lan , 

For his life he could not have repremed 
the exclamation, nor the anxious tone in 
which it was made; but the wearied look 
passed from his face in a moment, and he 
only asked, carcleasl y— 

“ And of whom are you going to make in 
quiries in Languedoc, Mr. Colliver ?* 

“Of a parish priest named Joseph Lem. 
aitre —that is the name given me.” 

“My dear sir, | can save you your trou 
ble; if Mr. Lemaitre paid you that note, he 
had it from me. Ile was with me, and ren 
dered much amiatance when my poor cousin 
died, and Laent him a large sum of money 
according to hia notions) for his church and 
himeeclf. Part of it was doubtlem thia mys 
terious note, for | received many from Mr 
Colliver during our business connection, 
and | must aay T think thie Parisian gen 


| tleman makes a mistake about alwaye mark 


ing his notes, Several that I received from 
him were certainly not marked) You need 
hardly take the trouble to follow up that 
one, | think.” 

“| shall follow up every clne I get, how- 
ever slight,” the old man replied, “ Iatart 
for France to-morrow.” 

“| wish you success with all my heart.” 


" Thank vou.” 
“You will let me know how you get on?’ 
“T wall, depend upon it 


They left him sitting with his chin on 
his stick, staring at the carriages aa they 
prannedt, and looking the very picture of de 
termination and aelf reliance 

“ That's a curious old customer,” Ernest 


said, when they were out of earshot 
* Yea, confound bim ! 
“You don't like him ””’ 
. Nu, 1 don't.” 
“Are you afraid of him, Onslow 7 


“Why should | be afraid of him? No, 
certainly mot 

“ Well, he seems to irritate you.” 

“Irritate! That's not the word 
dene me! He's always hanging about and 
asking questiom=, Lo wish hed bring the 
proole Use lawyers want, and I'd give up the 
old place to lum and be glad to get md of 
him. He'«a perfect nightmare 

© Teresa Selavoni.” 

The name s@nded as if it were spoken 
close to them, and birnest Dormer started as 
had been shot, and forget all 


he mal 


though he 
about Jasper Onslow and his porpleaity 

“Whats the matter” that gentleman 
asked =“ What did you hear or see ”’ 

“| heard a name that startled me, that 
was all; the name of a person | want very 
much to find out more about “ Who could 
have spoken it” 

Evidently a tall, dark looking man, stand 


ing behind them, whose face Jasper felt sure | 


he had seen somewhere, but where he could 
not tell He was looking at the carriages 
as they pansed with rather a wild stare fi. 
was decently dressed, and his hair was very 
gray, almost white, comtrasting oddly witha 
jet black moustache. He did not look at 


all an old man, but rather like one whose | 


hair had been 
trouble 

As they looked at him he shook his fet at 
some one, real or imaginary, in the passing 
throng, and spoke again 


bleached by sickness of 


1 seated himerif her, and « 
' Yous (nem in her eyes. 

“What ie meatier, my darling T’ he 
asked, taking the reine from her hande, a 
the ponies « disposition to have too 
much of their own way. 

“Vesta lege on tea 

“Yo e can ove it in 
Muriel. What you?” _ 
aan but the fot that I'm a fool ; 

at's ” 

“In whet, fove?” 

” Worrying m ” 

“ What about?’ 

e a Carlyon.” 

“ Doria Carlyon! Why should fret 
youn about her ? la ahe bees oats to 
you 

“Rude! Oh, no; she is y 
polite—offensively so, I think.” 

“ Then what worries you about her 

“LT ean't tell you, Jaaper—the very idea 
iatoo shameful. And yet-—Jaaper, tell me, 
do you love her atil| P* 

“ Love her, Muriel! What are you thiok- 
ing of.” 

“Of what I have heard—oaly wh 
and hints, mind, but enough comahien os 
I have heard that when you are so often 
‘tis not at your clab you may be found, but 
in that luxurious cottage of here—that y 
spend more time in her soviety than you 
in mine—bah! I canmot speak of 
Why did you come up to me now when 
this horror was fresh wu mer" 

“1 don't know who ~~ 
nonsense into your head, M 
nonsense. Who told you all this? 

“No one said it to me, but I 
openly discumed not tea minutes 
while I sat in a block yonder, Two women 
were using your name freely and loud! 
enough as they satin their carriage by mine. 
Of course they did not know who I waa, or 
even their insolence would have been si- 
“A think.” 

“ My dear Muriel, are making a tre 
mendous fuse about meihing I a help 
what people choose to say. 

« ol pw have been to her house. You 
have such stolen meetings with the wo- 
a) ye anny 

“1 have seen Miss Carl certain! 

I have made no secret du vinite a 
it ia not a deadly ain, surely, to visit a friend 
of ay A wife's.” 

“ Tt in death tome," said Muriel pamion- 
ately, “ You shall not go there, Jasper |— 
You shall not see her—you belong to me and 
I have a right to aay it.” 

“My dear girl, you have a right to sey 
what you like; but for heaven's sake don't 
get excited, and make a scene here. 
those people are looking at ua Don't be 
fooliah, and attempt to say ‘shall not’ to 
me. It would be the very way to drive me 
to do the thing you forbid with such vehe- 
mence.” 

“ Don't jest on auch a subject, Jasper, you 
will drive me mad. It chokes me to th ok 
of it, I'd rather see you dead at foot 
than think you had any love fur that wleked 
wicked woman.” : 

“Not wo wicked as you fancy, perhaps, 
my dear.” 

“She ia wicked, Jasper—she must be~ 
to sufler you, another woman's husband, to 
haunt ber with admiration and fattery | 
would rather know you were baried io the 
deepest grave that could be dug than think 
of you at her feet. I tell you the worms of 
the churchyard would have purer kisses for 
you than her pollated lips’ 

* Muriel, my dear, I ink you are 
mad,"’ he wail, gently, though her hed sm 
set every nerve quivering, “ Takethe reins 
and drive home, theres a good girl, and 
we ll talk of this to-morrow, You must not 
take all the gomip you hear for the truth.” 

“Dfit ia truth, Jasper, take care. I love 
you so that the hate my love would turn to 
if I thought you loved her would be some 
thing terrible. 1 could not hate you long, 
Jasper. Lahould kill myself or you f" 

“My dear girl, drop it till we get home, 
and then you shall tell me exactly what you 
heard, who said it, and all about it, and | 
will tell you how much of it ie true I 
don't intend te give up my association with 
Mime Carlyon for any idle gomip I ered 
ited you with more sense than to listen 
w it.” 


cE e=pari? 


bor 


rf 


™“ 


“ | could not help listening, J Ah! 
don't be angry with me, dear couldn't 
bear to think ef you and that woman t- 
gether” 

“Here come ‘that woman’ and her 


aunt, my dear Don't let them eee there is 
anything the matter" 

And Muriel did not let them eee, but 
greeted the two ladies with a bow and a 
enile of the utmost sweetness, though Do 

trouble in her eves, and 
comments thereon F 


ria detected th. 
made her own « 


“Someone hae been enlightening her,” 
she Chevagelit and shes jealous leaw it 
nm her face So the jorcle w= thawed at last, 
ia it Her idol will come down off hie ped 
estal now. | wonder how she'll punish bios 


for hu mislemeanor” 
To be continued on our nert 


—_- 





Lonkowrn Teot nie —Hlalf the musery 
of mankind i borrowed misery. For in- 
stance, our neaghbors child uw takea ill with 
measles, Immediately one begins to con 
jure up frightful visrous about one's own 

| children, when, very likely, they will escape 
| the contagion altogether, of get through it 


| verv lightly. (tr, we are taken ill oursel van 
linmesiiately we aggravate every symptom, 
| and banish pomuble sleep by compating the 
| probable low to our busines if “laid up,” 
land indulging in fears that we may oot re 
l cower at all forgetting those goldea words, 
* Sufficsent unto the day is the evil thereof” 


——— - ee - 


Apvicr.— Be loyal to the nagure you bear; 
consecrate your lives w every good and 
noble work, faithfully labor for the eleva- 
tiun and perfection of our common human- 
uty, and the ange! will eweetly amile upon 
you, and you will Le happy, both in this life 
and that which is beyond the grave. Lf you 
will be happy. you must do all wishin your 

ywer to blew othem. By making others 
sen you bil your owa lives with sunshine 
and happiness 
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LOVE AND HOPE. 

Treugl Vertane may freee 6 pour jrormey thromgh 
Lad 
Aéverstty ¢ shedwew henge 

a wl Sek bond ewerd orth Path and orth 


Vow Ui draee or © prise oo botere thew 
Thee teagh of pete Berree, 
Awd puytully oor 
~ Fee Mine of te morrow 
May owtete to amy | 


Let * Love” be poet watchword eed i pe be reer 


lar ip ewteime us tagethe: 
Gh! mark migh! be deme Uf weet et emit feoelre 
Te ioe tn Lalo e eter meet eonther 
Sangh of Gar eatncee 


Awd try to begets 
Pereting beasts tote gietmasa, 
By U.ge endo omic 


NANNIE’S STORY. 


PY ARSLF HM. JOM. 


You, Mice Lena, Leow it all with my own 
eve kt wae an ewtul tragely, end one ! 
shall never to my dying dey If l 
hed read the like in a newel | might have 
laughed ot ite improtability; but 1 have 
learned that truth i¢ offen stranger than 
bethon 

“How did it all happen?” 

Well, vou ee, Mice Lena, I wae cham 
hermaid there, and I'm not ashamed to cron 
it, either, for it war a grand house in theme 
days, if it warn hotel And bewicles that, 
everyboty liked and reapected me whieh 
wae proof enough that did my dety) Then 
I had « pretty good education, and that was 
in my favor 

Heat te go beck t the tragety (ne 
evening there wae an arrival that caused a 
etir im the bene A gremd looking, far 
haired, biue-eved gentleman with just the 
deinticst, sweetest, moet beautifal lady you 
ever set eves wpe A tiny, fairy like ores 
ture, whome great melting black cree wor 
all at once 

Rhe war qaeeniy, too, though she wae 
lithe; and her pretty halfforeyn air and 
oto made her charming et we all 
sighed when we louked at her lt wae ee 
sad to know that ome so lovely should be 
even tamporeniy insane 

You see when the grand looking gentle 
man engaged the ravme he dated that his 
wife wae laboring under a temporary fit of 
ineasity which only manifested iteelf in un 
trig eflort» to eaeape from hie protection 
He amid, ales, that the physicians net only 
' chew start change of scone trait 
protested against anything like the puards 
anship of a hur of companion att that he 
was consejvently’ forced to travel alone 





and depead upon the eorvices of thowe about | 


him 

Well, ae it happened, the auite of recom 
he chase @as my capectal charge, and, ae 
conding to order previcaaly received, | was 


there busying myself with some trifling duty | 


when Mr and Mix Portescue entered 

Me did oot use aleolute force in bringing 
her te TL think she wae too proud te eulyert 
hereelf ty that but one could easily see he 
was mastering her will 

lL was standing near the 
stant, and as ehe caught emyht of me alee 
bred her great, sof eves upon my face and 
wanned 1 with eager intensity, a patiful 
appeal in their eplendid dep bs which made 
me her elave from that meonment 

Mr. barteeewe led her te a lawurious 
chair before the grate, As she coated het 
wif he bent tenderly over her and said 

* Dearest, | 

She did wot permit him to finish the 
entence, Springing from her cheir she 
waved him off with angry disgust 

' Hack, wreteh' back [ she erted, the red 
blaxd rushing ima @daming torrent to her 
cheeks ‘°Tlow dare vou lean ower me eo! 


doc at the on 


Will you never cease thie villainous acting? | 


tro! go and leave me in peace! 


With « deep sigh he turned silently 


away aod mowed towanl the door, tnclioating | 


by walight gesture a wiel that [ wbearle fol 
low hom, As the door closed behind me he 
murmured 

Vou ane how it ve with her 
ae litth 


(eaard her 
earefully, but with 
restraint an pomsble 
nor attention aml woe ehall be handsomely 
ped | preseme the whole suite has been 
made sooute aoworting te my directs: © 


appraraner of 
Spare vevther later 


Quite ein,’ 1 amwered pitvingly, he 
owt aw broken hearte! 
Very good. If she speaks of me tel! 


her Twill not intrade apon her again wotil | 


tomorrow marning af nine o clock, when 
e+ feetime our journey She will choubtless 
tell you the wild story she doe others, poor 
he sighe!l wearily With a last 
earnest charge he (urnet away 
eheling about he added “1 wish 
would Contiane to remain wlth her as much 
as posible all might indeed if vou can 
Sill if ehe tneste agen dismieing wou, hu 
mor her. ouly be careful to secure the door 
L shall, howewes, be comstantiy on the alert 
Hh ant even 
When | re-entered the room Mre Porte 
cue was standing under the gas before the 
great cheval glaw She had dung of her 
wraps, amd appeared to be studying her 
beautiful faow with strange intercet 
(ome hither,” she commanded in her 
wert, queenly way, hecking at me in the 
— w | looked the door and deposited the 
ey amy pocket 
amiilingly obeved her 
the glass, and taking my face 
two white, powelied hands again manned it 
eith the keen, peutul gase she had firet bx 


stowed! Upon me 


dowe 


vou 


She turned from 
Letween her 


You have the countenance of a geal, , 


brave inte agent girl, she murmured gently 
mw she remove! the damty, velvety palme 
from my flushing cheeks “ You are in 
wately a lady amd the umapres will be upon 


al! weur theughw and deeds What is your | 


name ” 

Nannie Hoyt, ma am” 

Now look at me Le vou God one mark 
of usenity stamped upon the face vander 
evil man unfortunatel) @steeme trans 
comdently hbeeutiful” 

She waite! for my answer and 1 was glad 
it em in my power to humor her truthfully 

“Det one, Mire bertewcue,” | declared 
earvestly. 

In a moment her eves biased. 
She oned proudly and com. 


am | his wile, as Heaven knows ! 
believe me mad” she tearfully pleaded clasp. 
ing her hands ie on agony of entreaty. ~ 
lt we useless in me tw 





lat instantly | 


1 | with her during the night.” | 
" What she say ™ he asked, eveing He's waiting in the lower hall.” 


ee == = = as 
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thought ber mind wae wandering, for she | mer of the aide hall, 


explained haetily: 
‘No! wo! that villain ie not my husband | 
Ile ie only the serpent of our Eden —the 


 odimervant of the 
still open dour, he exclai 


“Nannie, dear, 1 was just want you 
Can't you get off and take a little walk with 


trusted friend of the man he hae moved | me 


heaven and carth to betray. I dowlted hive 


from the Oret, and om learned to ahhor | adminuwtered to Mr 
but a terrible dread of | ] wai! 


him, and nothi 
the consequences has prevented my unfold- 


ing bie real character to my idolized hus | and will go right awa 


baad. He fathomed the cause of my silence | 
and hae taken vile advan of it 
“Two days ago my husband was 


a fortnight, 
friend, Arnold Orr, accompanied him 


in pursuance of a perfectly concocted and | lover and not my h 


most nefarious acheme gave a plausible es- 
cuse for returning the same 

“He came to me with an almost illegible 
scrawl clawing with my husband's signature, 
ot, more correctly, the faceimile of Ul The 
purport war that he hal met with « severe 
accident, and wished me to join bim imme 
diately under the protection of Arnold Orr 


“ Laterly uveurpicions I walked into the | 


enare prepared for me. 
I diseewered the truth, and since then have 
heen represented as his insane wife 

“OM Che fate that is in store for me, if I 
am not rescued som, I dare oot think, Orr 
is aelave toevil «handsome, poliabed vil 
lain, gifted with all the talent requisite to 
hie suceess aa euch Now will you aid me 
te emcape the toile of thie unscrupulous man? 
1 have given you only a brief outline of the 
truth Ou it le enough for my purpose if 
your womanly intuitions are true.” 

She stretched out her dainty litthe hand 
sparkling with glorious littl dinmcnmda 

See! she eagerly added “See! I am 
rich, 101 had naught but these diamonds 
they would make your fortune and «tall leave 
Th) my bidding and your fortune 
in made Will you?’ 

The passionate supplication in her 
and eyes almort grieved me into a hasty 
consent Tat Lanewered evarively 

“ What do you wish metodo, dear lady?" 
for it memed Incredible that any man could 
be wo awfully wicked, and madly darin 

“Oh, Nannie! Nannie! you don't believe 
me vet she moaned, bursting inte a passion 
of teare 

That melted me 

Dear lady’ I cried, “command me 
1 will fithfully obew vou and leave results 
| feel aseured you will never 


thee cme 


voboe 


with Cod 


ask me to Commit an evil” 
Newer’ newer! (hh! may the bhessed 
Virgin protect and comfort you forever, 


Nanni 
me im atumalt of poy Kut hark! What 
is that rhe whispered, starting back aad 
turning an anaious glance toward the door 
communicating with the meat room 

“Only the wend,” Lwwuled “Bat I will 
The traun belongs t» the 
Orr engaged a week age.” 


go in and sex 
euite Mr bortes 
“\ week agy she ex howd 
“Yen maam And you were eapected 
this evening Mir Olen took the whole «nite 
ob a count of the rooms communicating 
The villain! ‘The base villain’ 
normed returting te her seat before the 
lire as | proceeled lo recontmine the meat 


Timea 

There is no one alsout, 
ported Mr. by 
probably taking lus tea 
nitrade upon you aga tonight Tle bade 
we tell you wo, TL will, howewer, slide the 
bolt, an then vow wall foe! hile male, as the 
And now, dear lal vy, 
1 will ring 


I presently re 
tle ve 
That he wall aot 


i« the end of the suite 
| continued, approaching her 
fw pelrechment« 
“Not all Ltell you what T wish vou to 
Nannie We have no time to luve,” 
Dear lady,’ 1 oljected rexpeetiully, “ we 
mist take care mot to excite suspioion A 
hanger conference might do «, Mer. Orr, 
will, ne doubt, be imoesantly on the wateh 
You are right she anewored adright 
| edly ting at once.” 
At the command, | took the waiter, and, 
diemiming the man, served her myself 
She scarcely tonched the delicacies Mer, 


de 


! ortescu 

tray aside 
she hall whiepered, © we must 
be quick, bint, | want a telegram sent to 
my oe Mr Bilwon Trevaine, Unies 
sanething unforeseen has prevented, he 
reached P this aflernoan Ae he re 


‘Nannie, 


had sent up, and ” hed the | 
es on a ing his handsome features 


i wlent cammand T followed him into the next 


Very glad thet a quictus could thus be 
ortescue’s sumpiciuns. 
= Ye, John, I am of duty bow a time, 
aml get Me 
| explained that I had 
mast die 


Once ow the street, 


s em parchase to © 
called | mie him at a certain point, where | would, 
“from home on busines likely to detain him | a¢ soun as pomible, rejoin him 
if not lowger. This trusted | did not care to take John into the 
But | lady's confidence vd te Jobn being m) 


ou vee | 
por 


mand at that time, he 
was submimive enough. Bol lef him and 
procerded alune to the offiee 

My dispatch was soon off, and in due time 
an anewer came beck which eesentially 
strengthened my belief in the beautiful 
lady's sanity 

It wae brief 
morrow.” 

I then hurried away for the antimonia! 


“Expect me at dusk to 


After a few hours | wine, and soon after rejoined poor, dina, 


pointed John, and proceeded homeward 

Mr. Fortescue was «till on the alert when 
I got back, Ax J] fitted the key im the lock 
he opened hie door again. But on seeing 
who it wae he immediately retired with « 
significant ned 

My beautiful charge, exhausted with f& 
tigue and anxiety, had fallen into a deep 
sleep from which the opening door failed to 
arouse her, 1 cast « light covering over 


| her, and lowered the gas, and afler moving 
| softly about for same time, sat down to 


await her awaken 
But it grew late, and «till she lay ip that 
profound slumber. 1 therefore deuided, as 


| the lounge wae wide and soft, to let ber sleep 


| ae quietly as nmaible, and dispooed m well 


whe webbed casting her arts alanat | 


(irr, | mean ie | 


{ 


| 


maine there Gill morning, he will certainty | 


reveive the telegram; but | have neither 
| ptnol nor peper, and dare not risk sending 
vou for them (Can vou bear the message in 
your mapnd 

“VU not forget a word,” 1 contidently 
declared 

* The saints forbid vou should,” she ex- 
claimed tearfully. “Then say thie: * Ines 
ie in deadly perl: come. Inquire at the 

Hine for Nannie lovt, Answer at 
once, addrewsing the same” 

She made me repeat it several times, with 
Mr Trevaine'« ackiress, and then bedding 
me wait for a reply, placed a gold com in 
my hand Ae | rome to go she stopped me 

“Wat, Nannie that w not all 1 shall 
he taken from here before my huehand can 
reach me. What ie to be done *’ 

Her beaut: ful eves were full of trouble, ax 
che looked inquiringly et me 
grave question, and fora hitthe while | re 
mained silent, At last 1 said, ausingly 
“Tf vou coukd only be wick ' 

” Me own thought she exclaimed. “Is 
there not something T could take without in 
’ The villain would be afraid to call 
a parek ian’ 

—_ red a moment 
ou might take a 


jury 


little 


| 
| 


‘ ician™ 


antimenial | 


wine ht would sicken withoat injuring 
vou Shall | get eume 

* Anvthing’ anything to aave me” she | 
orted "Now an 

1 left the room, and locked the door, with 
many grave doubt. 


“She appears to be sane enough,” | 
thought, anxiwosly;, “ bat whe knows? 
They are awfally conning creatures Hur 
surely no harm can come of all this, if anv 
thing does.” 

As | thus queried with myself, one of the 
door of the suite engaged by Mr. Fortescue 


openet, and the genteman himee!f stepped ' val had taken possesion of me, and | was 


inte the hall 


Mr Fortescue’s door close, Mas she die 
mime! vou for the night?" 


“Only for a couple of hours of oo, sir 


| She is quietly resting on the leange at pres | been 


ent. All is safe, sir, and 
- 

me heenlv 
1 shragge! my shoulders 


| “Just what might be expectet, sir,” I re- ! the lady alone just now. Show him up here 
“ Juss if you please, Jim. 


itude 


}tarned, with cool prom 
say under the 


what an insane lady wou 


“ Aod that was what *”’ 








| her «) moch improved that he told me he 


he exclaimed, “ I thenght I heard | ¢y) patient who, 


j 


| easy chair count 


} 
| 


{ 


raised my eyebrows in simulated sur- lady's even. 





I then replenished the fre 


till morning 


for the night in the depths of an easy chair 

My sleep was fitful and uneasy, and about 
six o'clock in the morning | was completels 
awakened by a elight sound in the next 
room 

“It ie Mr. Fortescue,” I thought. “I 
dare say he’s been prowling about that door 
all wight, and whe knows? Maybe he's 
concluded to start at an earlier hour.” 

Iwas on my feet in an instant, Then, 
with a gewtle touch and whispered word, | 
awakened my «weet lady. She opened her 
glorious eves full on my face with all the 
hewildered innocence of a child 

“ Dear lady.” I whispered, “it is time for 
vou to take the drug Hhut you aveet let me 
put you te heed fret.” 

Inan instant the tide of memory rushed 
hack, and adhe sprung to her feet. liked a 
warning finger Loward the next room whisp 
ering, “ Don't make a noise, If he ind. 
we are astir he may take it into his head 
lo go off at once tle is moving abwout 
there” 

She glanced affrightedly at the door, and 
whispered in trembling anxiety, 

he telegram, Nanuie- did you get an 
answer?” 

“Here he is coming, Mre, Tye 
vaine ' T ans@ered jovfully 
She read and reread the weleume words 
kissing them rapturguely Gl T again re 
minded her of the «till threatening danger 

My fear was prophetic, An bour later 
Mr, Fortescue tapped lightly at the commu 
picating door, and «aid just what I had been | 
anticipating Ll shook my head gravely 

“Mire. Fortescue is very sick, sir.” | 

“Sick ™ he repeated in dismay. Then, | 
as if impelled by a sudden suspicion he said 
firmly, “1 must see her.” | 

And thrusting me aside he strode into the 
room and over to the couch before T could 
utter a remonstrance But 1 had anti ipa 
teal thie very movement and was consequent: 
ly prepared 

Ome glance at the beautiful, ghastly face 
Iving against the pillows was sufficient proof | 
of the truth of my statement. Ile bent anx- 
imaly aver her with a tender inquiry 

“She is too ill to reply, sir,” T said as she 
lay silent and motionless before him 

He turned away, a deep anxiety shadow- 
(Mbeving hia 


room 

“Do vou consider her in danger” 
ruptly fnquired 

“Not at all, sir, Tam used to sickness, 
and think ¢he will be as well as ever in the 
course of two or three days’ 

He looked relieved at my reply, but 
asked with « certain anxiety 

“ And how soon do you think she will be 
able to travel ?”’ 

“TL ecan't say positive'y, of course, sir; but 
I should think by to-morrow, powibly. 
replied hesitatingly 

“Not by evening then?” 

“Perhaps; if the sickness goes of But 
it would be sheer cruelty unless some urgent 
necessity exists She is as weak ax a baby." 

My tonos be ING et pressive of a degree of 
eurprise at such a proposition he « aginioal 
hastily . 

“Mra. Fortescue is not aware of it. but I 
wish to jon a party of friends about to go 
South, and a trifting delay may deprive her 
of the cheerful companionship 1 desire to 
provide’ 

It seemed plausible enough; but it almost 
distracted me to know which of the two I 
should beliewe, though T had fully resolwed 
to serve the sweet lady. He looked thought 
fully at the floor for a moment, and then 
asked as | fancied, reluctantly 

* Laws she require the serviow: of a phy» 


he ab- 


“ta! no, sir,” T exclaimed, “She's tired 
and worried, and a goad deal out of order; 
but there’® nothing seriogs, I have seen « 
heap of illness as [told vou at first.” 

“ Then I shall intrust her to your care,” 
he answered with evident relief 

And with that he dismiseed me. He did 
not again @titer the chamber; but at fre 
quent intervals ‘a * at the door for tidings 
of her condition. oward dusk I reported 


would go out for a stroll, as he had confined 
himself closely to the house during the day, 

1 hailed this decision with secret delight 
An indefinable dread of Mr. Trevaine’s arri- 


almost as nervous and anxious as my beauti- 
and haggard, «at in an 
. off the slow minutes, 
As if by i my strange forebudi 
vanished with bis retreating step. He had 
me about an hour when a waiter 
at the door, I went out to him 
eres a gentleman to see vou, Nannie. 


ing who it wae I said 
“Mr. Fortescue is out, and I can't leave 


TU be out in 
minute,” I concluded as I soeineed the 


room 
A mute, eager inquiry flasired from the 


A waiter, ma'am,” I said in reply 
“Mvb res d!myh 7 i! she jorfully 





gesped as a firm step moanded the next mo- 
ment the hail. 
1 out, chasing the door behind me. 
“There she is sir,” said Jim, turnag 
a as he indicated 
Tho gentlemen 


me. 
was a large, princely look- 





ing BBO, eogly nat pe bandpome as, Mr. 
bgteeen Het thigrand ie a 
and noble soul was ie aied | 
om hie face. He quickly approached me | 
and said in anxious, rapid lone | 
“ You are Nenaie HoytT’ ; 
I am, sir,” | replied, “and you are, I 
Mr. Trevaine,” he interrupted hurriedly 
“My wile of 
“Te here sir.” I anewered as the door | 
burst open and Mr. Trevaine threw hervelf | 
apon his bosom with alow cry of pasionate | 
love and delight. 
“My darling! my eweet wife!’ he ex- | 
claimed, bearing ber into the room and 


caressing her fondly 





mean, lowe? Why are you here? You | 
louk iil, Are you quite safe, my precious | 
one tT” 





For a litdle her only reply was sobs and 
jamionale caremes But at leat she mar. | 
toured, in answer w his resierated question : | 

* Yes, safe, quite fe, thanks to | 
the devotion of this noble girl.” 

Before he hal time to reply my heart | 
vtond atill at the sound of another step com- 
ing repidiy along the hall 

twee Mr. Forteeene. Attracted by the | 
murmur of voices and the open dour be came | 
directly to the rooan, every feature quiver- | 
ing with excitement 

lin eye had barely taken in the scene 
with a mutsered “All iv lot!" when Mr. | 
Trevaine caught sight of him. 

“Arvold! You here too!” he exelaimed | 
in — surprise, “Did they tele | 
graph ~ j 

liie words were arrested. With a low 
rhriek Mrs. Trevaine sprung wildly toward | 


, the intruler, 


“My husband! Dow't! Don't! she cried, | 
io sharp, anguished tones, | 

Hut before she could reach him the hand | 
which aie had observed him thrust into his | 
lomo was withdrawn, 

“You shall go with me!’ he exclaimed | 
with a ghastly, evil smile, quickly turning 


the point of the deadly weapon he held full | 


upon her. 

The next instant two successive reports | 
rang sharply through the room, amd Mr, 
Trevaine, oie in speechless agony over 
the inanimate form of hia wife, never heeded 
the miserable wretch lying dead across the 
doorway, 

Nannie paused and shudderingly covered 
her eyes wuh her hand 

“ And the poor lady !-—was ehe killed?” | 
] directly whispered. 

“ No, thanks to the Almighty Protector!’ 





| fervently answered Nannie a she uncovered 


her eyes and brushe! awny a tear. “ The | 
bullet merely grazed her shoulder, and then | 
boaried itself in the Opporite wall i 

“ Roth she and Mr, Trevain «till live, the 
happiest of the happy, though now well on 
in years; and itis to them John and I are in- 


_debted for thin beautiful lithe home of | 


, 
OUR. 


JACOMO, THE THIEF. 
BY J. A. & 

A few months 1 was comversing with 
the mate of the Flying Eagle, and he 
related the following sory w me, which he 
waid had actually , aad I have no 
doult of its truth, We were pacing the 

uarter-deck of the bark together, just abows 
ok mabe was standing out to a, when 
he turned suddenly towards me and ex- 
claimed, “ Did | ever tell you shout my be- 


| ing locked up in China?” 


"s No,” was my reply; “let us bear it.” 
“ Well, in the «pring of 1840 I was third 


anchor off Canton, China, with a 
mano, On our way out we had had a cabia 
fey; buthe hed schened and died a few 
weeks before the time of which I am speak- 
ing, and the captain's wife aaa are 
getting another; so the captain hi a 
voung Chimese and sent him aboard. The 
I ever saw in one «© young; nut only 
had he the will, but y« oe bes 
requisite to « out his pilfering projects. 
if oe called hice one side and cold to him, 


*Jacomo, go and bring me the old man's | 


razor,’ or any thing you could mention, he 
would be gone mt minutes and return 
with the article you required. I used to do 
this merely for amusement, and would al- 


| ways make him take back the thing» that he 


brought; but the sailors would frequent 
vend him to steal brandy, sugar, and a 
things, which he always did without being 
discovered 

“Now the Captain had sixty dollars in 
gold locked up in a trunk in his state-room, 
and his gold watch, which he hung up every 
night at the head of his bunk. One morn- 
ing, on awaking, he reached for his watch 
and it was gone; he called for Jacomo, and 
no Jacomo came. Enraged, he jumped from 
hix bunk, put on some clothes, and went on 
deck to seek the boy; but nowhere could he 
be found, The eyes of the captain began to 
be opened; he rushed into the cabin tw his 
trunk, where he kept his money, The key 
was in the lock and the gold was gone. The 
thing was now evident; p tatbenn’) we stolen 
the money and escaped by swimming to the 
shore. How he had found the key no one 
could tell; but one thing was certain, the 
money was gone, and there was now «mall 
hope of capturing the thief. Thus thought 
the captain, and thus thought all belonging 
to the cabin 

“ For two or three days matiers went on 
as usual, when, one afternoon, as the men 
were setting the captain ashore, something 
was seen floating on the surface of the water. 
It looked like a pair of white pantaloons, 
such as are worn the Chinese workmen. 
The captain ordered the men to row to the 
spot and see what it waa, On aos 
the object all were rs pene and shockec 
to recognize the bloated corpse of Jacomo, 


|} with his brains dashed out and a string 


—~—> 


THE BRIDE'S ORANGE BLOSSOMS. | 


The custom, not to say fashion, of wearing | 
orange blossam- as a bride, came originally 
from Spain. Our information of why the 
orange blossom was firet worn in Spain asa 
bridal emblem ix rather legendary; but we 
will venture to tell it here 

The first orange tree had been sent to a 
King of Spain (an Alphonso), as a great 
rarity; and the king was «0 charmed with 
the fragrance of it« silvery blossoma, and 
not less with ite golden fruit, that he ordered 
it to be kept as a real regal treasure. <A | 

hes was kept for this tree; he | 


special gare 


| was also forbidden to appropriate any of its | 


blowome, fruit, or cuttings to himeelf; and 
his penalty would have been death itself, if 
he had disobeyed the royal command. 
In due time, several young trees rejoiced 
the heart of the king, but also that of the 
ardener'’s son, a young fellow deeply in 
eve with a certain dark-eved Pepita. The 
only obstacle of this love was—as so often — 
poverty; but theirs was a secret e«cheme to 
obtain the money necesxary for the little 
cottage and garden, where they would live 
like two turtle-doves. [It was thus to be ob- 
tained. The orange trees of the king had 
become a regular Court gossip, po | the 
French ambassador had tried all means 
(front stairs and back stairs) to obtain a | 
young tree for hie own most Christian Ma- 
y—but in vain: King Alphonso was too 
Jealotr of hi« treasure to allow sach a thing, 
and the old gardener cared too much for his 
own head Sut there was another actor, or 
rather prompter, on the scene, who found 
the right way of obtaining a tree. This was 
Cupid, the dark-eyed Pepita’s friend. By 
some means or other, the young pomes 
oltained the tree for the French ambassador, 
who paid him handsomely for it; and when 
Pepita was united to the former, she also 
wore a branch of orange blowoms in her 
dark hair, half hidden, it is true, under the 
lace mantilla, but conspicuous enough by 
their silvery whiteness 
Now, it came to pass that King Alphonso 
had pent a sleepless night--one of those 
sleepless nights of kings, the only true 
remedy of which was to rise early, and to | 
go to an early devotion to some out-of-the- 
way church, where no one knew the sleep- | 
leas majesties. Thus King Alphonso, only | 
attended by one faithful servant, wended his | 
way to the very church where our loving | 
couple were to be united, “for better, for | 
wore,” that morning is Majesty was | 
attracted king are mortale— by the beauty | 
of the fair Pepita, when she left the church, | 
but aleo, alas! saw the branch of o 
blowoms in her raven hair. Then the bot | 
Andalusian blood rushed violently through 
his veins. How did they obtain the flow. | 
ers? “Om your knees —-L am the king!” | 
Of course, the “murder was out on | 
your knees, and ask for pardon. The | 
bright, tear~dewed eyes of the fair bride did 
not ask in vain: the king's heart melted 
Bat we do not know whether the tree «em 
gied away by the French ambamador was | 
mentioned ; probably it was forgotten in the | 
hurry and fright, or the king's heart would 
not have melted so easily! It was merely | 
the branch of silver blowom, broken off the | 
tree to adern the bride. 
And this is the cause, our legend tells, | 
why brides wear a branch of orange blossoms | 
in their hair, in remembrance of that fair 
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around his neck, Here was a mystery; 
poectes tell by whom he had been mur- 
dered. The authorities were made acquaint- 
ed with the affair, and every soul on Send, 
except the captain and his wife and daugh- 
ter, were arrested and put in prison, 

“Forty days was I in that wretched old 
calaboose before any light could be thrown 
on the bloody deed. The Chinese magis- 
trates tried their utmost to solve the mys- 
tery. It was not till the captain's method 
was adopted that the true murderers were 
found out. He caused each one of the crew 
to be brought separately before him, and 
ewear with his hand on the Bible that he 
had no knowledge of the murder, Several 
were sworn, till at length one, a Frenchman, 
was observed to falter, On being questioned 
sharply why he did not proceed, he threw 
himself upon his knees and said he would 
confess all. The story he yelated, as after- 
wards told by the captain, Was as follows: 

“*My accomplices,’ said he, ‘are two of 
the crew, an Englishman and an American. 
We learned by accident, from Jacomo, that 
sixty dollars were in the Captain's trunk, 
and we resolved from that moment to insti- 
gate the boy to rob him. He very readily 
agreed, and withdrew to watch for a lucky 
opportunity. That opportunity soon came ; 
the captain, on unlocking his trunk one 
night, ieft the key in the lock, being sud- 
denly called upon deck for something, and 
being there some time, he forgot all about 
the circumstance, and turned ia without re- 
moving the key. About midnight Jacomo 
came softly forward to ua, clinking the 
money in one hand and holding the captain's 
watch in the other. The Englishman whixp- 
ered to us to catch the boy and kill him to 
prevent all risk of discovery. ‘ And,’ said 
” ‘our shares will be the greater.’ We 
acted according to this suggestion. One of 
us caught the boy and strangled him, while 
another dashed out his brains with an iron 
belaying pin. We then tied a heavy weight 
around his neck and threw him into the 
stream. After the deed was committed we 


; were terrified at what we had done, and 
| agreed to bury the money and watch in the 


guano till all search was over. So we dug 
a hole by a beam near the main-hatch, in 
which we put the stolen goods,’ 

“And this ended the man’s confession, 
The Chinese magistrates, on being acquaint- 
ed with the particulars of the transactions, 
ordered the three murderers to be hung. 
The remainder of the crew were set free. 
But a difficulty now arowe ; no one could be 
found to hang the culprits, and I suppose 
they would have been unhanged yet if the 
Frenchman had not very generously volun- 
tered to execute the other two prisoners, 

rovided his own life should be spared. 
his was agreed to, and two of the villains 
were put to death, while the other was al- 


| lowed to go about his business, 


“The captain when he had ascertained 
where the money was situated, set the men 
to digging for it at the spot indicated, he 
overlooking them as they worked. For 
several hours they dug steadily, but not a 
dollar was found, neither was the watch. 
The captain turned reluctantly away and 
ordered the men to desist, giving up the last 
hope of ever seeing his rt in. 

Now the mate of the ship wena man to 
raise suspicions of some mean action the 
moment vou placed your eyes on him. He 
was one of those persons whocan never look 
you in the face, but move around with a soft, 


the skill | 
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| in which they were onfirmed.’ He anid the 
| matter should be looked imto next i 
and turned on his side and went to 
Morning came, and at the 
the captain, after remaining some time in 
| thought, suddenty sid to mate: ‘Mr. 
| Smith, do you w anything about the 
jmoney that young Chinaman stole from 
me” 
| 1, air? exclaimed the mate, in evident 
surprise. ‘ No, sir, ] do mot.’ 
“*T have reason to think you do, sir.’ 
“*T cannot see why you should doubt 
j my word when I tell you I do not,’ replied 
{ Mr. Smith, somewhat agitated. 
trunk to be 


“*Will you allow your 
“*] would willingly, sir, but I have an- 
| fortunately lost my key, and capvot get at 
| it myself,’ growing pale all the while. 
“' How long has it been lost, sir? 
“+I have not had it, sir, these two weeks’ 
“*The trunk will have to be forced, then.’ 
“*Very well, sir,’ replied the mate, rising 


“What does it al) | mate in the ship Stampede, then lyi * searched, sir? 
« 


j hoy had the greatest propensity to steal that | from the table, and moving towards the 


room. 

“*T request your presence here, air, until 
| your trunk has been searched,’ the captain 
said, coldly. 

“Mr. Smith sneaked to a seat, and the 
| search commenced. After a few minutes’ 
j abwence in the mate’s room, the captain re- 

turned with the gold pieces in one hand and 
the watch in the other. 

“*These we found in your trunk, air,’ 
said he, sternly ; ‘and let me tell you, I 
have no further occasion for your services.’ 

“The mate was thunderstruck. Lle could 
not say a word. Half an hour after he was 

| standing on the shore with the unlucky 
trunk beside him, and a short time after he 
disappeared and was seen no more by the 
crew of the Stampede. 
| “I think I forgot to mention that the 
search for the money did not commence til! 
the morning after the information had been 
given, thus leaving a night which the mate, 
who was acquainted with the facts, had im- 
proved by digging up the money and hiding 
it in his trunk ; and but for the timely dis- 
covery of his crime he might have kept the 
money and none been the wiser. 

“ His dismissal left vacant the position of 
firet mate, to which the waa pro- 
moted, while I step quietly into the 
place of the latter. you see the double 
theft did not turn out so badly for me, after 
all, thongh bad enough for its perpetrators. 
But hark ! there go eight bells, and I must 
turn in.” 

- i — > A 


A CHAPTER ON GHOSTS. 


Our reading has told us that the ancients 
were great believers in ghosts. They even 
went so far as to say that every man had 
three, which after death were all separately 
and differently disposed of. The first de- 
scended to the infernal regions; the second 
ascended to the skies ; and the third hovered 
about the tomb, having a preference for 
things terrestrial, and being unable to sever 
ite old connections, This theory, which we 
do not for a moment adopt, has done more 
to lessen our reapect for the erudition of the 
ancients on this one subject than anything 
else we know of. 

Those who profess to be learned in mat- 
ters connected with ghosts affirm that they 
do not make their appearance without some 
good and special reason for so doing; such 
as the discovery of a murder, for instance, 
or to effect the restoration of property to its 
rightful owners when withheld fraudulently 
from . This is a serious mistake It 
depends entirely a the character the 
dead person bore while living, his habit, 
etc. Sometimes, it is said, their object in 
revisiting the world is to inform their heir 
in what secret drawer of some old cabinet, 
or in what trunk, maybe, they had hidden 
the title-deeds of the estate, or in what 
cise spot money and plate had been buried. 
Now, if there be any errand concerning 
which we should be more than pleased to 
have a ghost visit us, it is this identical 


one, 

We will now state a few of the popular 
beliefs relative to ghosts. Their usual time 
for appearing is midnight; this is undoubt- 
edly correct. No ghosts can appear on 
Christmas Eve—this is also true; in proof 
of it, see the tragedy of “ Hamlet,” wherein 
say* Marcellus : 

“It faded on the crowing of the coek, 

Some eay that ever gainet that season comes 

W herein our Baviour's birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long; 

Aud then, they my, no spirit dares stir abroad : 

The nights are wholesume; then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch bath power to charm, 

Bo hallowed and so gracious is the time.” 

Persons born on Christmas Eve cannot 
see epirite, 

Ghosts commonly appear in the same 
dress they usually wore while living. This 
is reliable. It ipseldom they are seen robed 
entirely in white. The latter is the conven- 
tional church-yard ghost, for whom po well- 
read — entertains respect, It is also a 
fact t Pd. ve hab de, pabowerd 
room, and a ghost makes its appearance, the 
flame will burn extremely blue. More par- 
ticularly is this the case if the ghost, during 
its lifetime, was much given to profanity. 
The female ghost is much more loquacious 
than the male; this requires no corrobora- 
tion, It is a fact universally accepted 
among the learned. Dogs are said to be 
very quick to perceive ghosts. If you are 
troubled by the importunities of a spirit, 
address it in the Latin tongue; it never 
fails to strike them with terror, If you are 
unacquainted with the language, come as 
near to it as you can. Ghosts have an in- 
nate horror of being confined in the Red 
Sea. All these peculiarities are too well 
known to require proof. Ghosts never carry 
tapers; they never drag chains, except some 
of those who, while living, existed under a 
despotism ; they do not wear black vest- 
ments, although, in the quaint old ballad of 
“William and Margaret,” occum this 
couplet : 

“And c © . 
actotirek eae 

Who ever heard of a sable shroud? The 
man who wrote these lines was only Joe 
and, in all lity, entirely unacquain 


If you want to see a ghost, you must 
firmly believe in them. In the second 
place, take opium. We do not ine 
you you will ose one, mind; bat this plan 
seldom fails. The coming of a ghost is an- 
5 oe So 
generally compared to the ru 
of a cosah end siz, to the rolling = 
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The luxurious Romans achieved great 
wonders in the art of fish culture, and 
spared neither labor nor money in order to 


From ax Unmarry Srovar.—Man's 
happiness is enid to hang on a thread, This 
meat be the thread that is never at hand to 
sew on the shirt-button that is always off. 


Eaary Prery.—Little Girl—“* Mamma, 





LOVR OB MONEY. 


the bottom of all this. He trusted no « 
because the two beings he had once loved 
and trusted utterly had deceived him. 
When hia brother and his wife both died 
in one week of a fever, the bachelor uncle 





“I shan't have « "aid Dol 
“ You are sure you don't mind nf 


awfully ; and we're to be married this day 
month, no matter what anybody eaves." 

“ You are eh?” said Uncle Uillet, 

“ Yes, air,” said Dolly. 

“ And he knows my opinions ?’ 
“He knows 
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and had left te bid dingle ideas who had | 
crushed their hearts for money's sake, five 


I had been telling him that I had prom- 
ine! lant night, to marry Robert Patterson 
Though quite dependent upon my uncle, it 
was not my way to ask either his advice or 
comment to aay move I chose to make, and 


Provanrrty never did any man tbe 
good No man i« ticher, @& happier, or 
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canary ; can't | eggs when . 
Sergius Orata invented artificial oyster-beds, looking ame” ™ See oes and cunsing tle to be loved Gillet, they had no means at command, | upon his lips, “For better, for wore.” 
and had constructed for him at Bais, on the married by nature; but there was Unele they had such fine prospects,  Oli- | Sometimes they chilled me like a prediction 
i Wet Dowr.— Young housekee have | Gillet’s money. So they grew up and grew | yor had been dismimed long before by | of evil, for I could mot help thinking that he 





carp, which sold for large prices, were not 
at all unusual, We can learn of as much 


ate revulsion of feeling on hin part. The 


lady always darns her stockings now before 


“What infatuation! They'll fight like 


wept, as custom required, and spoke of their 
sister as “ poor Dolly.” They were very 


in milder tones, “1 cannot give him up, for 
he loves me, and | love him.” 


SLAIL MANTELS 


~ ; dogs in a year,” he would exclaim | ™ : 
as $500 being given for a single mullet, and washing them. cata and Adi a : kind, as to a beloved, but miaguided lnna- “It's then?’ he asked, with a 
more than three times that amount fora! = Typopore Hoox t 1 von oe eete were cant t im. tie, and gave her useful and prom-| shadow coming over the dear loving old 
dish of the same fish, Buch enormous uma her Whace the lady of the hands | ; Take warning by this poor couple, whe | Voit L'a they could for ber. face that I hed m often called weak, and ROTARLIONED 1058. 


of money were lavished in the buying, rear- 
ing, and taming of the mullet, that it led to 
those who devoted their time and pure to 
that parpose being satirized as mullet-mil- 
lionaires, 

One noble Roman is said to have gone to 
a fabulous expense to bring a tunnel through 
a mountain, so that he — obtain a plen- 
tiful supply of salt water for his fish-ponds. 


Lucrine Sea, great reservoirs, where he 
grew the dainty molluse in thousands, In 
order that he and his friends might have 


party or other where the lady of the house 
was more than usually coarsely anxious to 
get him to make sport for her guests. A 
ring formed round him of people only 
wanting a word's encouragement to burst 
out into a violent laugh. “De, Mr. Hook, 
do favor us!” anid the lady for the hun- 
dredth time. “ Indeed, madam, I can’t; I 
can’t, indeed. 1 am like that little bird, the 


to acquire knowledge of domestic duties by 
careful gradation. A bride having occasion 


don't know what is before them, girla. Oh, 
what infatuation !” 

And Mim Georgina Gillet would shake 
her head, and her younger sisters would fol- 
low her example, and they would ory in 
chorus, “ What infatuation !” 

They were pretty girls, tall, slender, red- 

. blue-eyed; little ears like 
pearl, little mouths like coral, dainty w 


older, still single, and not one of them had 
a thought of marri in all her life. 


Dolly did not feel that she wanted any- 
thing. They seemed poor to her, 
heiresses who had no one to lovethem. She 
went to her husband's home, and never a 
cloud came between them, ahd Sever a 
change fell upon their love, 

Unole Gillet never made them a ; 
but he came to dine sometimes, always 
kimeed the last baby. As for the Mimes 


Georgina. She had told him plainly that 
she could not sacrifice mammon to love. 


that I knew was plain and rough, “Tell 
me what your plans are, Hella, and I will 
do all 1 can to forward them, Your lot 
shall not want brightness that your old un 
cle can bestow.” 

I did not consult my uncle in; but 
often in the month that followed, T saw him 
sitting moody and sorrewful, with his head 
upon his cane, and the murmured worts 


feared the “worse " far more than he hoped 
for the “ better.” 


Of the latest and most beautiful designe, ead ali 
other Plate work on hand or made to order 
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this renowned shell-fich in ite very highest | ‘0 boil for breakfast, got the desired | There was Oliver Robb, who had followed | And Millicent had had another meeting | And when the month was ended, I be 
perfection, he also built a po on the | time for their cooking, t them in. | Georgina about to and from church for ®) with Rufus King in the orchard. came the wife of Robert Patterson, and 
' coast, near to his oyster-ponda, and thither Her husband liked his eggs three | year. 1 don’t think he wanted the heiress ; “It's the last time, Milly,” Rufus had | went away to the new home which was wy 


he resorted when he wanted to have a fish- 
dinner, free from the cares and turmoil of 
business, We are told that we owe the ori- 
ginal idea of pisciculture to this Sergius 
Orata, who, it is stated, cultivated the 
bivalve for profit as well as for his own 


minutes was the time required to make them 
palatable. She stationed herself in front of 
the clock, because she did not dare to de- 
pend on her memory, and stared at its face 
with awful intensity. 

Here her husband found her when he came 
into the biaony and finding out what she 


believe he loved the girl; but what use 
was it? Georgie had given him a glance or 
two, and he had found favor in her sight; 
but he had only a clerk's salary, and it 
would be so delightful to handle thousands 
of her own. And Millicent had met Rufus 
King in the apple orchard once or twice; 


said, “I can't go on offering myself for 
ever; but I love you better then my life, 
and always shall.” 

“1 bike you, Rufus,” mid Mi ly, “and it 
seems hard; but wnele will not relent. | 
can't lead a poor woman's life even for 
you,” 


uncle's wedding gift to me 

I had no fi lings. Never dawned a 
new life more brightly than mine. Loving, 
beloved, rich, surrounded by every luxury, 
there was not a cloud in my aky nor an ob 
stacle in my path, Flow could there be any 
“worse” in auch a life? 
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i pleasure. 
i The modern phase of fish-breeding is en- | ¥% doing asked her how long the eggs had but Dolly had never had even a passing flir- “Then good-bye, Milly,” said Rufus Ah, the question had ite answer at last ha ad borgern, UA A 
been in. tation— Dolly who was now eighteen, and | « There's no love where money can be set | The “better” came at first--a brief, deliri- ton HUNTER, ix 


tirely a commercial one, which, as yet, does 
not lie in imparting faneiful flavors to the 
fish, although, if such were wanting, it 
might easily en be accomplished, but 
has developed itself in the rep 


who ate the first oyster 


“One minute,” she answered. 
He went to the sink and turned over the 
pans, and spread out his legs in frontof the 


“It seems to me those eggs have been 


prettiest of the three. 
It was a well-understood matter in the 
village, as well as in the family, that mar- 
i a Minas Gillet lost her inheritance. 


always thought the three slender girls, with 


against it.” 
So they parted. And now Cicorgina was 
forty, and Milly thirty-eight, and Dolly 


all weathers and at all hours; and a one 





ous dream of joy which T chung to half un 
consciously, and would not wake from, even 
though the storm began to beat wildly 
about my head 


also iM, he sought for pleasure elsewhere, 
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4 ishing of | glass and felt of his nose, and moved to the | ryin hirty-f 
ng - ; thirty-five. f dng FB 
exhausted streanm with salmon, trout, or ageee ene entes oss we "aend a Fi pe, Fl » heady Fan peetiqtoun) _ Business was worse with the doctor, A My loving old uncle had judged Robert “—e _ 
a kinds a ere Maris a : nt they about done, wh A ri Gibbet heving & ok of aan richer practitioner had taker, much of his | Patterson ow Ile wae an yd — 
' ¢ name of the cour an indivic ey 2 2 nee eee i] , * | practioe, and unprincipled man, When I became ill, od, Terme free. 
as not been re- Not yet,” she said. matiam, sent for him to prescribe, He had ' Dr. Kush trudged over the country, in | and oa confined to the house with a babe $5 é $20 Nadeose 3 Sesncon, Deirain Mick, 


i corded ; but there is » Segundl conentlee | chime Sheed whputen,” he teptaihe’ 1 checks dappled with pach 
; nim to wing eflect: Once upon a | ™ n mine ne explaihed, ripe, round ch Gappiea wi peech | night some ruflian, who did not know how | drank and gambled recklessly, and in a few . aie 
’ time—it must be ee ry Shear ie : Vell, the + wy en cooking but a | color, the nape | things he had ever seen ; empty his wallet waa, attacked him in a | years squandered his own and my fortune, ASistatcavee foe ssamiog Bronte Ahdrose 
however—a man of melancholy mood, w minute and a half by this clock,” she posi- | but when he stood face to face with Dolly, lonely place, and left him for dead. with which I had foolishly attempted to | Philedeiphia Novelty Manwlacturing Oo., 006 Frumke | 
/ was walking by the ocean-shore, and Jisten- tivel asserted, . - P he fell in love with her, He looked after | 4 farmer going homeward early, carried span the yawning gulf of ruin hefore wan, | He Street, Philadelphia, Pe pale-ty 
! ing to the ‘monotonous tone of the nad sea- hen all I've got to say,” explained | her as she went out of the room, and Unele | him in hia cart, and he wascared for m well | ‘Then, when the fia crash came, he disap. 
' waves, expied a very. old and ugly oyster, | the fidgety man after a pause, “is, that it ve | Gillet looked at him sharply. : ashe might be; but a broken leg and adie | peared from the scene where he waa no ony S Anya = 7, Womens ee 
all coated over with parasites and sea-weeds, | the longest minute and a half I ever saw.” “My niece isa pretty girl,” he said. “I | jocated shoulder are wo light matters, and | longer nafe. wee S ne ten te tee Fan aan 
It was-so u i that be kidked it) There was another o_o . see you think so. She's asensible girl, too. | [oily hardly knew what to do or where to| And so closed the first sad chapter of my : 
with his foot, upon which the animal, aston- Well, Maria," he e out, “ let’s have They are all sensible girls; they prefer a | turn, She was only sure of one thing, her | life, Six years later, | put the seal upon , 
ished at receiving such le treatment on rag ty = Gag I will run the risk. I know single life and pecuniary indepen ence, to love for Richard, which grow greater with | the sepulchre of this sorrowful Daat, when T GROVER & BAKER S$ 
its own domain, wide with indigna- | it is half an hour since I came in here.’ the miseries of marrying.’ ula | every trial, learned that Robert had died—alowe, de 
tion, Noticing the beautiful cream-colored ) Dp yen suppose I'm blind, and can’t see “By your advice, 1 believe sir,” observed | For the sake of this she put her pride | serted, but penitent — in a distant city ] M PR OY E D L 0 C K-§ T I T C H 
layers that shone within the shelly covering, | * Clock? It is only two minutes since thone | the doctor. ; |down, and leaving the servant with her} All these years Thad lived secluded in 
and fancying the interior of the shell itself | C&&* Were put in the water. Ilere is the - They consider me a man of experience, | jishand one day, trudged over to ber un- | my uncle's house, THis tender, loving kind 
to be beautiful, he lifted up the aged mol- pee i said she, pointing to the hour hand, | and I'm entitled to respect, ., | cles house, Asn she drew near, whe re- | nese was ayreat «upport and comfort to me) 
luse for further examination, inserting his % it has only gone over those two dots, 7 But are you ay rather hard, rir?” | tected on the fact that she was actually in| and greater «till were the infant charma, and 
finger within the shells, The irate bivalve, and each one of them is a minute, ‘aint it?” | waid the doctor. ‘A beautiful girl like | need of charity. It was a bitter thought. the «imple, intense love of my little CGrage, 
thinking, no doubt, that this was meant as a “Yes, each one of them is a minute when | that She paused within sight of the house, | my only surviving child, With the dear, 
further insult, snapped his pearly door close the minute hand indicates them, he coin- “Hard?” cried Uncle Gillet. “ What's | hardly daring to go on; and aa whe did #0, | unselfish old man, and the sweet, winning 
upon the digit of intruder, causing him cided with smothered sarcasm ; but when | jove worth? It in a week, and is | she saw that all the blinds were down. Some | child, T could not be all miserable, Tn | 
some little pain, After releasing his wound- the hour hand does it each one of them.-is | gone dead ina year. What do men give | one was dead. truth, | was happier in these years than I | 
ed finger, the inquisitive tleman very twelve minutes, and as we have got no cold | their wives but deceit and neglect? Either | Faint with terror, Dolly hurried on. In| had been since my illstarred marriage 
samen mt it in his “mg chisel 1 shall be obliged to omit eggs on this | the wife deceives the husband, or the hus- | the hall, her sisters, who had seen her com- It was not long after tidings of Robert's 
“g Delig tful!” exclaimed he, opening | O°C@*!on. ; arts band the wife. Better never to love than to | ing, hastened to meet her. Unele Gillet | death eame, that my uncle, now an aged man, 
} wide his eyes. “ What is this?” pom And with this he plumped moodily into | see Jove die, Dolly’s a dear little girl, I | was dead. He had expired suddenly atthe | wax stricken with bin last brie iN Lavenn 
i | Cirace and | were beside him tothe last. It 


he ancked his finger. 

Then the great truth flashed upon him 
that he had found out a new delight—had, 
in fact, actually achieved the most impor- 
tant diseovery ever made up to that date. 
Ile proceeded at once to the verification of 
his thought, and, taking up a stone, he 
forced open the doors of the oyster, and | 
gingerly tried a piece of the mollusc itself. 
Delicious was the result; and so, there and 


a chair, and she burst into tears. 


Two Sipes or a Law Question.— 
Mr. Barnes, of Vermont, as a lawyer, had 
the happy faculty of impressing his clients 
that justice and law were with them in all 
cases. A rough countryman walked into 
the office of Mr. Barnes one day, and began 
his application thus: “Sir, I have come to 
get your advice in a case that has given me 
some trouble.” 


arms, to be dropped when the eweetness has 
been kissed out. That's a wife's destiny. If 
she ever does, no money of mine ever goes 
into the brute’s pockets.” 

“All the fault is on the man’s side?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Its a miserable muddle altogether, this 
marriage,’ said Uncle Gillet; “don't talk 
about it any more.” 

Dr. Rush did not, at that time; bat about 


hope she'll never fling berself into any one’s | 


dinner table, and the ladies were overcome 
But they put 
on 


with grief and excitement. 
their arma about Dolly, and promised 
to do all they could 
| * Just now it isn’t much,” said Georgina 
| “ But we shall be rich women and will help 
you constantly.” 
“ “1 knew poor Dr, Rush couldn't get on,” 
said Milly, “Poor dear man! He 
wee that we can be friends; and if you like, 
we'll take two of the children” 


was but little, truly, that our loving cares | 

should be given to this beat of frienda, but it 

| comferted us when he waa gone, as it had 
cheered him while he remamed with us | 
| At last, the chill of utter loneliness fell upon 





ue for we were indeed alone 

| Still wouthtul mistress of all around me, 

and encumbered but by one well-endowed 

pehild, my door were hardly opened to the 

| werld again, than | found myself the centre 
| 
| 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


then, with no other condiment than the| “ Well, what is the matter ”’ | 
juice of the animal, with no foaming porter “mppose now,” said the client, “that a dusk next evening, Dolly, crossing the “Newer that,” aid poor Dolly, “ Thank | of attraction to fortune hunters 
or pale chablis to wash down the repaat, did man has a fine «pring of water on his land, bridge juat oul of Atwater, paused to look you, but they are our jewels ” My frietcle « Xpremmed great astonishment, 
the solitary anonymous man inaugurate the | and his neighbor below him was to build a | down into the water; and then and there ~ (,corgina amiled jthen, when T gave my hand t Herbert) sigpie, DURABLE, RELIABLE, 
oymer uet dam across a creek running through both | some one cate behind her and said, “ Mins | “Unele meant kindly,” che said,“ But | sme _ I or < fe “ aagrees see LIGHT RUNNING, and 

| somewhat agyrieves vey thought with tw P vip ° 


There is a striking family resemblance 
between this story and Charles Lamb's hu- 
morons description of the Chinaman’s dis- 
covery of the taste of roast pork, in which 
he telle ua that the celestial, having burnt 
the carcass of a pix 


their farms, and it was to back the water up 


done?” 

“Sue him, sir—eue him, by all means!” 
said the lawyer, who always became ex- 
cited in proportion to the aggravation of 


into the old man’s spring, what ought to be | 


Gillet!’ 

She turned with a start. It was Dr 
see you home,” he said. “{ have just left 
the good uncle; he is better, He will be 
well in a day or two. He has a «trong con 


Rush, “ It ix growing so late that I mean to | 


itishard, We're lonety sometimes, Dolly; 
Milly only meant that.” 

Then Dolly's heart melted 

“ They shall come to see yon often,’ she 
said 

And she went into the dead man's cham 


and the myateriots prestige | 


wealth, beatity 
of great and undeserved tuwfortune about 
me, that | should have wedded with eedlat, | 
and made a nine days’ wonder in the glories 

ofa brilliant match, But T thought differ. | 


} 


KASILY OPERATED. 


eALEOKOOMs 


TSA Re edway New York 
TH) tC beetaut St, Phitadelphia fo’ amt 


his finger in touchin i 
that had been is conflagration | his client's wrongs. “You can recover stitution, and is a man to live to a hundred | jy. and wept over the quiet figure lying ently, and was happy ON) BACH WER. Agents wanted partion 
i years old.” | there; and went home again with her dole | Herbert Moore was the goung curate of | S4%Q tart 1 Worth . “a 
| | our parish Young, | say, for Twas thirty June Br tit 


of his house, suddenly thrust it, with coms 


without the necessity of committing his 


heavy dam air. Just give me the case, 
hii get he 


dam, and it's —— Jones that owns the 


spring, and he’s ning to sue me !” 


“Tam very glad,” said Dolly 





“Your unele ia fifty,” said the doctor 


of wine and jelly, and a few sovereigns 


«till Mim Gillet and an heiress 7’ 


love! 


lane, N.Y 


of the adhering to it, into his mouth ; | and I’ money from him ; and if he uy: ' 
and thatthe discov of the new delight | hasn’t a good deal of property, it will break “Tthink you are seventeen,” said the doc- “ We'll be able to do xo much more,” «aid | five, and his years just equaled mine He 
was a went ahen he désited a rep- | him up, sir.” tor, smiling ‘ . Milly, “when the will has been read.” |} had no wealth but his great heart, hia dis Tan moet clegant preparation now in use, for Ladies 
titi the gastronumic to sat = But, stop !” cried the terrified applicant “Well,” cried Dolly, “ladies don’t tell! + You've paid dearly for yielding to me, | ciplined intellect, his fervent piety f loved ake nage agar yt me tet s el 
his house, with & pig indt, on ® blase, until | for legal advice; “it's me that built the | their ages; but 1 am that and @ year) Jy, Jiv," maid the suffering man, as ehe mine | him ae Tone © thought Etuved Rahert fat- | cond by latices of the Preach and other Ovuree “ 
he learned that an Animal could be roasted” more.” | intered to him. “ Don't you wish you were | terson; bat, oh! how far deeper, more ine | Rurope tur over @ comtury, sud oti! matuteine 

: 4 tense, abworbing, thorough, was this second | steading Price, 0 comte Miller Bros, 11) Maiden 

! 


residewee to the flames. ‘ 
Another ‘version of the oyster story is to 
the eflect that the man whe ate the firs bi- 
valve was compelled to do se for a punish | 
Thent, 
Ever ¥ince the apocryphal period of th: 
legend men have gove on eating oysters. 


The keen lawyer hesitated but a moment 
before he tacked ship and went on: “ Ah! 
Well, sir, you say you built a dam acrow 
that creek. What sort of a dam was it, 
sir?” 

“Tt was a mill-dam.” ; 

“ A mill-dam for grinding grain, was it?” 





“You'll probably be sixty-seven when he 


| takes his departure.” 
! 

ribly old!” 

| “ You don't really mean to live single all 
| that time?” asked Dr. Kush. 


“Of coume I do,” said Dolly, as inno- | 


cently as possible. 


“ My goodness!" cried Dolly ; “ how ter- | 


But Dolly aid “No” from her heart 
| Neither did she feel anything but tender 
sorrow for the prejudiced old man, whom 
| «he had been very ond of 1 chome,”’ ahe 
said to herself, “and | chose well.” 

She went to the funeral, (ieorgina send- 
ing her the black drew. And as «he sat in 
the parlor afterwards, awaiting the reading 


Both of us had been dideiplined in the 
rough waveof life, and had protited thereby 

And so ithas proved Ten years have I 
been the happy wife of Herbert Moore 


ee | 
; 


| 
| PLEASURES OF HOME. 
| 


R. DOLLARD, g 
\e a a 
cumaaee sT ‘\ 
’ Premier Artiste 


X inces, pontiffa, orators, “ Yes, it was just that.” 
rn oe eeteented over ih aos “And it’s py neighborhood for amill,| “1 don't mean tw let you,” maid the doo- | of the will, her thoughts wandered back Thee Renches ee iD p = 
beds.” Oysters were at one time, it is true, is it?” }tor, “I'm in love with you. If mortal | into the past; and the monotonous render ue a on _— r) ; pica, ; . HAIR. 
in . From the| “So it is, eir; you may well may so.” love has any power, I’m going to call you | ing of the saids and aforesaids made no im- | Wetice . that a / vould form - ¢ ne | gecenter of the eitdietiel Gatenseen eabee 
b acter he first olyect of parcnts should be Lavind Wie enf BLASTIC bane foupane 


“ And all your neighbors bring their grain 
to be ground, do they ?” 

“Yes, sir, all but Jones.” 

“ Then it's a great public convenience, is 


Confound the money ! 


my wife. 
Of course you doa't care 


| you all you want. 
for me; but I'll make you. 


me to ewear it?’ 


I'll give | prewion upon her, until her own name 


peaught her ear. Then she looked up 


Do you want | Millicent and Georgina were both staring 


hard at her. 


|} to make home interesting, It is a bad sign 
whenever children have to 


| parental roof foramusement. Provide plea 


wander from the | 


lustra tions t ewalle Ladies end Geutiemes te 


| measure ther owe heads with accurses 


Por Wigs, lmches Tompees unl Supe, 
Nee 





back to the times ch ’ 
we new os rt ———, it not?” “ Oh, mercy | ne,” said Dolly. “Youare “What ie it?’ she asked timidly. “J | sure for — - oa — irown aT — | No 1 The round of the In. 
7 , . ° ? ’ i , : ” nony . o ’ rroellent aigh Leed No. 1 —Vrom Forehead 
l “To be sure it is. I would not have built | very nice, and I'm sure 1-—-but 1 don't. [| did not hear. jameng themsely e ex n gh) oo 
ius ate oysters all po | and some peo- A ever. Ob, goodness | don’t talk eo.” Millicent bad covered her face with her | Richsneond puresued this plan; hal «a mu No == Oven feochans come am se yd oll 
* You can't ever like me?” asked the doc- | handkerchief, and was crying. (seorgina | scum in his house, and exerted every nerve Nes Prom ear Ww ear ter a0 coquired 
} to mmterest his lithe flock A love of home over the top No 3 -4)ver the cro@n of 


“ now,” said the old lawyer, “ you | tor, insinuatingly. } had flushed red as a peony » ae. —oeer | 


ple insinuate that, est ss many as | it but for that. It's so far to any other mill, 
a thousand ‘t ro Sag‘ | sir.” 




















| ae —— was also a » Sadie tell me that man Jones is complaining | “No, I don't mean that,” said Dolly. “I| “It means that we've been slaves all | is one of the greatest safeguards in the world } so Uy A aE 
| ter-eater ; so was i the a just because the water from your dam —- can't ever marry.” | these years for nothing,” she said. “You | to man, [hy you ever see men who delight oe tan ebuees cuake Ge cols aebended Deck of 
tyrant. The wi Sennen Seiited over hi pens to back up into his little spring, and “ Rat you'll take a walk over the bridge | are the heiress. What have you been, in their own firesides, tolling about in tay | Gents’ Wien, Tou Ladies’ Wign, Seif Wigs, Prt 
hundreds a week, and the " is threatening to sue you. I have ww” waid the doctor. thinking of, that you have not heard ?” erns? Implant this sentiment early in a | estten ates oo io. hmattnie euadienant. 
t } Cicero nourished his eloquence the | to say is, let him ene, and he'll rue the “ Well, perhape #0,” eaid Dolly. What Georgina said was true. Eccentric | child; it is a mighty preservative agains | oe o cey establishment in the Union 
i i y to the last, Uncle Gillet had left all his for- | vive | Letters from any part of the world will receive ates : 


And #0 she did. She took a great a, 


| tune to the niece who had married, because, a | thom 





ought of it, as sure as name 
he ever th ‘es on and at bast, one day, Dr. Rosh was allowe: 


to slip a ring upon her finger, and to kis | as he stated, she had proved to him that | Private roome for Dyeiug ladien ead Geatlemen's 


Maw willingly believe what they wish to 








Barnes. 
Rome enjoyed poetry result of that law-euit has never 
' a ee Curing thels the . | her hand. | there was such a thing as love in the world; | be true Hair port-eowtf 
. _ _— a — 
“a vs - - . ~ 2 - beta’ ° a 
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le searching for novelties, since our lant 
article, we are quite surprised at the un! 
formity that governe the importations and 
styles of today. Novelticn are few and far 


with o sudden death blow 

i” wate 
we bad on intreduction of the crowniee 
hat, and, while we mention it, we have no 
idee for on instant thai hey are to be adopt 
ed by women of sense or taste, Perhaps « 
fee of our fachionables, who have become 
ecoustomed to them abroad, may don them 
fee « litthe while; but to say thet we stay 
at-homee are to shout with our hair 
od out throug the lope of our bonneta, 

prepustervus imleed, 


A DEECRIPTION 


of them will perhape interest the many and | 


we will aay, they are rings of chip or lace, 


sufficiently large to Gt on the top of the | 


head; these are sometimes plainly bound, 


again they have Chinese silk of lace about | 


or carte of two colors, aod mounted 
with flowers These arch scrom the top 
like the climbing rose over the 6 trellis 
and thus they become «a hat, void of stream 


era, drooping vines, luope, cape, or anything 
like the of old 
 aAcgrhs, 


we find many are determined to maintain 
them ageinet mantilias, and eee many in | 
cashmere and drap de ete, literally covered 


with jets, Many purchase the sacques fellow of my stamp, and get off unsinged | 


pweatly made, and trimmed with lace; then 
purchasing beads, dot the sacque closely all | 
over with the beads, say six beads 
so euslly bended) ond the tat 
rv) f ue 

would _# ina fashionable an or Bo 
can be gotten up in thie way for $15 or $15 

rane 

We reeeutly reveled in a choice importa 
tion of fane, and found everything one 
could wish, The medium-eised fan i more | 
sought after than the immensely large ones 
of eeason ; and those in black «ilk, deli- 
cately painted in colors, are thought to be 
the choicest fan of the season, and the 
nicety and rarity of theee fans is, they are 
painted and monogrammed to order 

THE MAIR. 

As « matter of necessity, if crownles 
hate are worn, the hair must be worn high ; 
and with the warm weather we see the dis 
~mition to coil the hair or arrange it in 

nger pulls increases, and the Beas vo 

homely waved, with a bow of blue oF rose 
ribbon on the left side, and another to 
match just beck of the top pulls 

Brunectioe wear cither scarlet ribbons or 
flowers, and the scarlet verbena, both on the 
head, and a bouquet for the corsage, are 
specially recommended 

rons 
are much sought afer, and the Marie An- 
toinette are as ever special favorites. Many 
of them are in point lace, some in black, 
and some white, and others in a mixture of 
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A TALE OF CROQUET. 
BY 4. J. PAYLOR. 


I played 1 ower, | evarenty beew 
A rover from @ maliet 


Fur peemwwree of 0 Gay Nhe thie 
OR Umes are grie®e te morte. 


1 played ageie, end pot 
Ded | gree o& ete 

The! | eon l4 tet my ‘emebor) then 
Geo entaly one CGe= 

Pooted and enlhed would mel be beat— 
! ber wadutriy. 

Phe becw | 4:4, and ctamped ber Het — 
Oh, bow | enpoyped 4 rerety | 


A( last the geome was quite played out, 
Phe bit the ehat @ pe eat! 4t— 

1 mene (he otieh eed Gum some Goute, 
Awd | laid doen my mation 

Aod there, epoe the emooth mown gram. 

| 1 made « strobe « told eee, — 

Acted ber through o9e more boop te pass, 
Theat hoop te be o guid one! 


And ehe consented, hooped we were 

Te rose through life ingether , 

ded croquet on, af partecre deer, 
Thromgh Bee of stormy © eather 

We ve had cur ope and ee, -( eweree — 
eo oe 
Bet (hee th: 
Be cimply 


wired, aed bullied, 
nge reelly might be wore 
ve t Beep our evurse. 








HOW HE LOST HER. 


eY CHARL EG FLETCHER. 


I knew Margaret was engaged, but | told 
her that | lowed her 

“I don't know what you mean, sir!” she 
exclaimed, with an eapremive lif of the 
jetty eyebrows, but the Liquid orbs beneath 
avoided mine, and that eacouraged me to be 


| mucy in my turn 


“Itisof no consequence that you should, 
of cmre ; 
were going to flirt all the summer with « 


yourself?" 


“Why not?’ she laughed. “You don't 


aa wafer.” 

“Really? Well, 1 don't know what can 
be dome about it.” 

“Lam going to show you.” And so on, 
for halfan hour, We spoke jestingly, both 
of us, but the laugh with each covered 
deeper feeling 

Khe was beautiful, my Margaret; fond of 
homage as what woman is vot?—and ao 
custumed to receiving it, lt was nut her 
fault, after all, that I lowed her, but her 
glory, as an honest man's love is always a 
true woman's glory; and Margaret was a 
true woman, Lovah 1 had called her ao 
flirt 

Khe was promised in marriage to Ros 
Hentley before she ever saw me, lon 
enough. He had stepped a horse which hal 
been running away with her, and so saved 
her life. When he asked her to give him 
what he had saved, what woman with grat- 
itude and a whole heart would not have 
card“ Yeu" aache did? Hesides, she loved 
him, for aught | knew 
and he war a handsome enough man to win 
a woman's love, if beauty would do it 

A handsome couple, but somehow, seeing 


fond of each other ; and so I took courage 
Certainly, Margaret never looked at Koss 
Hentley Shen Fees by, aa whe had looked at 
me many a time that summer, as we two 
strolled along the beach 





ribbon, tulle, and lace. Doubtless, all know 
the shape, round at the beck, and ending in | 
short te in from. It cromes on the 
breast, and the ende are confined In the 
belt or are fastened by tiny bouquets 


CHILDAER'® sUTTS 
were never offered in greater variety than | 


the present season, and so reasonable, too. | 


Those in gray linen, for tiny rouths not yet 


in pants are made with @ slightly kilted | 


| 


skirt, aml the walet either a short blouse. 
helical, of a real sailor waist, with broad 
collar, ether of the linen iteelf of white 
linea, with a buttonholed edge = L 

suite are made with blouse pants and waist 
the pants reaching jost below the knee; and | 


youths from seven to ten wear jackets and | 


pants lade of that age ting seriously 
to the baby suite for bore of three and five 

(iirkle’ suite are made in Ciabrielles, and | 
gored shirts with basque waists, sufficiently 
Light to define the form, etill breadth enough 
given to allow the free use of the arme and 
chest The basque part ie weually in pointed | 
tale, beth beck and front, sometimes | 
roumded to form tabs upon the hips. 

Linen le a favorite material for children 
and now that they are braided by machine 
the expense of a lovely ready-made suit ix 
but a trifle more than if manufactured at 


he fue 


for bows are offered in a variety of shaj«s 
the ’rince Napoleon is entirely new , it is 
a drew hat of silk, either light or black 
and more the shape of the silk dree hat 
worn by gentlemen than anything ever be 
fore offered for bors, To say we really ad- 
mire these hate would be antrue, for tw our 
mind they are too old looking still the 
juventios ¥ them, for they are the next 
thing to those worn by their paternals 

The gipey i the favorite sun hat for both 
large and emall of the fairer eet, and they 
are ‘tilted over the face, confined at the 
erden, and trimmed with daisiee oF «trae 
ormamenta, of black welvet and wild grasses 
The Normandy of which other mention 
hes been made, still proves the drew hai of , 
«lay 

Dare ooo 
have taken a lofiv tumble, as they usually 
do et thee eeasen, and musling debeges, 
lawns, and grenadine: are offered at temp: 
ing prvee 
CCR CORRERPUN DENTE. 

Mapamue bre As usual, many grena- 
dimes are made up with some pretty color | 
for evening, for the street, thie we always | 
questionable taste = Hut « black prenatins 
with a luuse blue af lemom-colored vest, and 
the ruffies, puff, and flouncee piped and 
bound with the coler, and the sash lined 
the same, makes one of the pretest evening 
dreece pomibie to get up for summer 

Harris Lawe. Cet a black lace sleeve 
lems secque Some line with their fall wih 
but they are more useful te wear with erery- 

tw be left unlined 
ovwe Mornen Make your infant a 
walt of 
cambete, with « tocked yoke, and tacks and 





we, or the under Ciabrieile of | 


Rose Bentley once stayed a week, and 
went back to town, Ile was a man of busi 
nem, keenly devoted to money-making ; 
fonder of that, | fancied, than of the beau 


| tiful woman he had won, and upon thatim- | of Plautus. 
agining | hung another hope. Margaret | 
If Margaret had os 


was an heirow 

dowerless, 1 fancy that Mr. Bentley would 

never have wooed her But how to prove it 
Margaret and I did not relapse into the 

old fashion of strolling about the beach by 


moonlight aller Kom Lentley had come and | 


gone, and we stopped looking and — 


j honsense, watching each other furtively 


felt confident that Margaret was wonderin 
if I had been jesting when 1 said 1 shoulc 
give her up; and | was wondering if | had 
anything to do with those moods of pen- 


jsiveness which had come upon my dark 


eyed queen of late 

One day, I found her upon the balcony, 
with an open letter in her aot 

“Lam a very fortunate girl,” she said, 
glancing at the letter, “ tnd you know that 
Clark, Vernon A Co. the bankers in New 
York, failed last week °’ 

1 had heard of it. 

“The bulk of my fortune was in their 
hands at one time. I did not know but it 
was etill My guardian writes to tell nie, 
however, that he removed it months ago.” 

I came forwant eagerly at that, extending 
mv hand 

“Termit me to congratulate you, Miss 
Mione.”’ 


Margaret laughed! rather confusedly as | 


she put ber litthe hand in mine. | saw that 
she was surprised al my eagerness 

“ Mies Biome?” said 1, “did you believe 
me whee I anid that I loved you, somewhere 
about a month ago 7” 

Margaret colored vividly, as she gave me 
a doubting look, 

“Yeu What of it? Do you want to 
take it back mow?" she laughed 

“Not 1. But, in consideration of my 
great affection for you, | want you w do a 
favor for me,” 

“ Name it,” she aaid, looking puzzled 

“Lam going ep tw New York to-mor- 
row. Will you humor me by permitting 
me to be the bearer of a letter from yoursel 
to Mr. Beutley ?” 

“ This wan odd request.” 

“Lam aware of it. Will you write to 
Mr. Bentley a letter, asking him to inquire 
inte thie matter of the bank failure, and 
let you know how serious a busines it re- 
ally ie” 

“ But I don't care about knowing” 

“i én” 

“Why not inquire yoursel(, then ?’ 

* He has 
vestigation The truth ia, Mise Stone, | 
am very much interested in this failure, and 


| Mr. Bentley can Gnd out all about it for 


me. But I don't like te ask him to do so 
much for a ox stranger.” 


m ve 
roy oy looked doubtful sill, but she 
wrote letter, and 1 took it to the city 
the next day. 


' “IT suppose rou keow that the balk of som 
Mise Btone's fortune was in the nay ob, | Cute barber's shop. Vv 


\4 Vernen & Co,” I carelessly od 
Bentley said, 


“I wae mot oware of it,” 


apo lasing another shade of colur. 
j = Sh wel i wae Oma be saved 
out 


“are,” he 





Not ea am 
Wao! thinking he” 
mani 
take any memage 


1 called the sexi day, be gave me | 


but you dida't imagine that you | 


erem seriously my oe 
“Hut lam. My heart is shrivelled crisp | 


the two together, they did not seem to be | 


mo much better facilities for in- | 






Tog] like | 


| hotel; and without waiting to te my 
room first, I hastened to her, gave her 
the better. 

Then, mach a | would have liked to stay 


ff 

BEg 

i 
tril 
£ifte 


i 
i 
bh 


rf 





| ment without so much as saying “by your 
| leave.” He did, indeed, =» ing 

abowt hastening to speak while there was 
| yet an uncertainty as to how seriously the 
| failure had iasetved oaher people. But 
| Chat was the merest glom, and only gave 
| Margaret the clue to the selfish reasons for 
| this extraordinary conduct. 


' 


ved | 


| | folded the letter, and gave it back to | 


her without remark 
| “Well,” she asked, “really you have 
| nothing to say 

“Shall | challenge him to mortal combat 
with horsewhips ?” | inquired 

Teare of anger sparkled in Margaret's 
beautiful eyes. 

“How could you humiliate me so?" 

“1? Min Btone!” 
| “LI beg your pardon, Mr. Gurney,” she 

said, haughtily. 

‘and | beg yours, Mise Stone, for med 
| dling. I suspected Mr. Bentley, but not of 
| anything quite #o cold-blooded Bhall you 

break your heart about such a selfish 
| fellow?” 
| “Indeed, ne! Hut 1 am very angry.” 
| “At whom ?—him or me?” 

“ At both of you,” 

I suppose | must have looked terribly 
| abashed and con 
| put a littl hand on my arm, 
would have ewiftly withdrawn it, but | 

captured the frail thing, and held it. 

“| suppose | ought to be very thankful 
| te you,” she said, struggling a little, and 
| blushing in the most lovely manner. 
| “If you will permit me, | will punish 
| him for you,” 1 said, gravely, 

She looked up inquiringly, 
| “ By marrying you!” 
| sf rh ad 
| “ Don't you think it would?" 

; “Perhaps.” 
| _ We were quite sure of it the first time we 


| Hie face was as good as a picture, 


8 me 


GERMAN STUDENTS. 
| 


| A German etudent is as devoted to his 
| club as tothe lecture-room. In Heidelberg 
| University, this side of student life is quite 
| prominent. There is one class of societies 
| which combine study with recreation, the 
| Philosophical Verein. 1 attended one of 
| their meetings. Twenty students sat around 
} a table, each with his mug of beer and copy 
The one whose turn it was 
read for three hours, interrupted now and 
| then by sharp criticisms upon his transla- 
|} tion, At ten o'clock, Latin gave way to 
beer and other refreshments; and, in a very 
short time, the quiet Verein became a noiny, 
| brawling club. Another class of gatherings 
are the Knipen, whose only object seems to 
| be to see how much beer can be drunk ina 
| giventime. The only qualification of mem- 
| Comhie is capacity, The initiation consiate 
in drinking from twenty to thirty glasses of 
| beer during the evening. The society 
| whose members are said to drink the most 
| beer, is the most aristocratic and | lar. 
| One might think that in an qualia 
| this character there would be the greatest 
| disorder, Not so. A president is chosen 
for each evening, and every one is subj 
to hie will. If he orders a member to drink 
| at one dranght a huge mug of beer, it must 
| be done. In the midst of the loudest up- 
roar, let the president but aay silentiwm, and 
| the place becomes as quiet as a lecture-room. 
| The Germana, however, complain of |-ngliah- 
| men, who, they say, will never obey their 
jeuperiors, The time is usually spent in 
| singing, but a favorite pastime is “the beer 
| duel.” 
| During the evening, two persons have 
had a quarrel, in the progress of which one 
has calied the other a beeryunger, This is 
an insult which cannot be forgiven, and the 
| insulting party is immediately challenged. 
A judge appointed, who fills two large 
tumblers with beer, gives one to 
contestant. The glasses are drained at the 
iven signal to the bottom; and he who 
“ breath enough to ery Beeryw lis 
proclaimed victor, amid the shouts of the 
company. He has now the right dictate 
to his rival anything he chooses, and the 
vanguished party must obey at peril of ex- 
pulaion from the club. These societies are 
extremely popular, and nearly all the 
students participate in them. 
| The fighting men—about one-third of the 
students—are divided into five corps, die 
| tinguished by the color of their caps.— 
| Duels are restrained to these corps; « 
| occasions for wounded honor to vindicate 


| iteelf are so numerous, that it is nex wo 
| devote two afternoons a week oo ob tae 


ti 
up and down, with remarkable 
| and swifiness. 
being to mark the 

ino oat 
the ead of 
the room looks 


point of attack; 
these fights, the 
ike that of a euc 


ti 
uf 


engeance is not ap 
| peased by the fina blood that is drawn, but 
| they contead until one or the other ie 
| exhausted. 11 ie nothing uncommon to ae 


| a noble, manly fellow, with his face so die 
| figured with ugly and ghastly wounds, as to 
| render him a most repulsive sight. 





|. EvEny one owes obedience to the lawg 
| bat 0 6 Rigas obligation ‘s due to mor- 
te rinalied i, Pitas doen te 
| be com; with, & is to doan 
ect than an immoral onc. 


| 


| 





founded —| tried to, for she | 
then | 


_ upon his person, 


I had seen him, | chanced to meet Hentley after our marriage. | 





THE MOUSE-TOWER. 
A Legend eof the Rhine. 
BY CHESTER LINCOLS. 
Of the many fair rights which constantly 
reet the eye of the traveler on the Rhine, 
ween © and Mayence, none pre 
sent @ more resque and beautiful scene 
than the charming village of Bingen and 
ite environs. 

Above, like a silver thread, the river flows 


between vine-dovered banks, in quiet secu- - 
rity; but below, and near it confluence | 


with the Nahe, it dashes foaming!y against 
the rocky shore of a small , on which 
stands the Mausethurm, or Mouse-Tower. 

History, ry, and tradition have united 
in surrounding this islet with romantic in- 
terest, and the origin of the name of the 
tower, built thereon many centuries » 
presents a legend of horror which 
attention 


In one of the yeare in the early part of the 
thirteenth century rain fell continuously for 
many days; the sun failed to send his genial 
warmth to rouse into life the dormant vegc- 
tation ; the expectant crops were ruined ; #0 
= Sa Seve See ee See was 
nothing to ’ rs famine 
spread th oun t e land. 7 

Hatto, Archbishop of Mayence, a man of 
great learning, but ambitious, cunning, and 
unscrupulous, whose (iod was Mammon, 
and who, vain and haughty, loved not the 
poor of his flock, had stored up the rich 
tithes of grain from preceding harvests, and 
amidst the almost universal misery, fared 
sumptuously every day. 

His good living and plenty excited the 
marving people, and they collected in front 











ote Ie ordering, the name and widens 
be cleariy written. Whee « change of direction ts 
desired, the former as well os the present 
must be given. 

TO CONTRIBUTORS 

Aethore and others will take potice that, —_ 
of the F. O. Manuecripis 

tention is ere eulject to letter retes. 
newfiictently stamped MAA will not be takes out of 





o b 4 to erite oo 
side of the sheet, and te avoid the use of pale or eacy 
TO GENERAL OEnTs 


Asca, (Appepotia, — A goed curting Guid tc 
made by melting « lt of white besewan, about the 
sine of @ Ribert kernel, and one ounce of olive oli, 
aod to thie adding ome of two drops of otte of roses. 

Messy F.. (Rimire.) “Please give me « receipt 
for « good bine ink. Try the fellewing: Chinese 
blue, three ounces, oxalic acid, three quarters of an 
ounce; gum arabic, pow , Ome ounce; distilled 
Water, cz pints, Mix. 

Ove Bomecemen, (Providence.) The color of hair 
corms to depend on the presence of « peculmr oil 
which te of « sepia tint fo dark heir, blood-red in 
hair, and yellowish in fair hair, This off may Le ex- 
tracted by alcoho! or ether, and the hair is oft 
of @ greywh yellow tint 





of the Archiepiscopal palace, ang | and 
weeping, praying Hatto to open his ba 


and give them of his abundant stores, The | blue, indigo blue; and all other colors that will dis 
pitiless prelate, with an i!l-concealed eneer, | jive 


desired that they should be conducted into 
an empty barn, and there await his charity 

With eager look and wan «miles, the 
shadowy throng soon filled the building; 
but, instead of the expected alma, the cruel 
bishop caused the doors to be made fast and 
set the whole on fire! And, as the heart- 
rending cries of the poor wretches filled the 
air, he said, with a mocking laugh: 

“Listen to the squeaking of the mice that 
would consume my corn !"’ 

But his horrible triumph was brief indeed, 
and swiftly vengeance followed. From the 
smoking ruins, ere the last death-sighs were 
scarce hushed, legions of rats and mice run 
forth, climb the walla, and into 
every chamber of the palace, Seized with 
terror, the guilty bishop fled, cromed the 


| Rhine, and suspended his bed in the Tower ; 


there, at least, he will be safe; and he 
smiles at his fancied security. But already 
the water is alive, and soon the stronghold 
itvelf is filled with his pursuers. 

Frenzied with alarm, he falls on his 
knees, writhing in despair and calling on 
(Giod for mercy. 

Alas! for him the hour of retribution has 
come; his enemies surround him, spring 


how can save; and, as they seize bis very 
flesh, with a piercing shriek he falla to the 
floor, and dies a lingering and horrible 
death 


The incidents here narrated have been 
woven into verse by the English poet 
Southey, and the subject ia rendered with 
dramatic force. It is entitled 


“THE TRADITION OF BIKHOP HATTO.” 
The eummer ond autumea hare Leen so wet 
That io winter the corn was growing yet; 
“Twas « pitevus sight to see all ru 

The grace lie rutting ow the ground 


Kvery day the starving poor 
Crowded around Bishop Hatto's door, 
For be had « plentiful lest year's store, 


rns | get some logwood aud ammonia, and boil them to- 


| ter im the dye, which will amewer the same purpose 


w his robes; nothing | 


Kiss. “To dye moss and grass” of « pink color, 
gether in water, for red, logwood and siem ; for 


To keep the grass or moss together, dip it i= 
« weak Seletion of gum water, of put some gum wa 


Annie, When « ledy and gentieman whe are en- 
ged (or even if they are not engaged) quarrel, it is 
the place of the one who provoked the dispute to 
+ fret and bring about « reconciliation. But in 
iwaye @ generous and chivalrous ac- 






an to assume that he is the one 
who wae to Liane, and make the first advance 


A Yours. “Can you please tell me what is the 
meaning, if any, of kissing the forehead, the cheek, 
and the mouth? I have been told that there ise 
different meaning to cach ; bat I have never met any- 
body whe could tell me what the difference was.” 
The significance of hisses is as follows: upom the 
forehead, reepect ; upen the cheek, friendship; upon 
the mouth, love. 

Lar H. “When or at whet age does a woman 
become an old maid! There seems to be such a dif 
ference of opinion about this that I showid like to 
hear your opinion.” We confess frankly that we 
caneot decide so delicate and difficult a question 
Bo long a6 Women are pretty, good tem . gentile, 
or agreeable, they should pase as young ladies, beat 
at what precise age they Lecome old maids is a mat- 
ter which base never yet been satisfactorily settied, 
nor do we think it te ever likely to be, for we have 
never yet met the person who dared to decide it. 

FH. You were very wrong, bet you only gave 
another exemplification of the treth of the old 
that “ nobody makes such annoying blunders as the 
good natured ignorant man.” It is mot in accordance 
with for & gentl , who accidentally 
meets @ ‘lady friend tm @ street car, to pay her fare 
for ber, Buch an act on bie part, though performed, 
it may be, with the best and nwest gallant intentions, 
might nage very aunoying and mortifying to the 
lady. Pent time we hope you will know better, 

pot commit such « mistake again. 


R.A.M. As you are over twenty-one years of age, 
of course you bave a perfect right to marry, even im 
opposition te the wishes of your parents, should it 
so unl-rtumately bappen that they are not willing to 
give their consent; and in your case taking all the 
circumstances into consideration, we think you 
would be justified in comeulting the dictates of your 
own beart. But still you showld be very careful, in 
carrying out your purpose, how you burt their feel- 
toge our perentes should always be treated with 
respect ; aud although you feel that you cannot allow 
them to prevent your marrying, you should be so 
kind and so reepectful to them ¢ the pain which 
your acting in opposition to their wishes may ooca- 
sion may Le palliated and svothed by your consider- 
ate conduct 

H. A. ¥., (Jacksonville) If a gentieman and lady 
exchange pogtraits, it certainly may be regarded as a 
significant lacideat, and as meaning somethiug ; Lut 








Aud all the seighbor hood could tell 
Mis gramaries were furnish d well 


At last Bishop Hatte appointed « day 
To quiet the poor without delay, | 


He wade them to hie great barn repair, 
Aud they should have foed tor the winter there 


Rejoiced at euch tidings, good to hear, | 

The peer folk flock'é from far aud near; 

The greet barn was full as it could bold 

Of women aud children, aud young and old 
| 


Then, when he saw it could hold bo more, 
Bishop Hatto, he made fast the door ; 

And, while for mercy on Christ they call, 
Me set fre to the barn, aad burved them all! 


“T faith, ‘tie an excellent bonfire!’ quoth be; 
“ And jhe country te greatly obliged to me 
Por ridding it, te these times forlorn, 

Of rate that ouly consume the corn.” 


Bo then to his palace returned he, 

Aud he sat down to supper merrily; 

And he slept that nigtt like an innocent man ; 
But Bishop Matto sever siept agaia! 


Tn the morning, as he enter'd the ball, 
Where hie picture hung againet the wall, 
A eweat like death all o or him came, 
For the rate had eaten it out of the frame 


Aa he look d, there came « man from hie farm ; 
He bad « countenance white with alarm 

“ My lord, | epea 4d your granerics thie morn, 
Aad the rate beve eaten a! your corn.” 


Another came running presentiy, 

Aud he was pale as pale coald be 

“Bly! my lord bishop, fy!" quoth be; 
“Ten thousand rate are coming thie way ; 


“Til ge to my tower op the Rhine,” replied he; 
~ "The the enfest place in Germany ; 

The wails are bigh and the shores are steep, 
And the stream 1s strong aud the water deep.” 


Bishop Hatte fearfully hasten d away, 

And be crossed the Rhine without delay, 
And reech'd bis tower, and barr'd with care 
All the wiedews, doors, and loop hules there. 


Me leid him down, and closed his eyes; 
But coon ao scream made Lim arise 
He started, aed sae two eyes of Game 


. it ritualiom and Animal Magnet 
The Lard teegive you for yesterday | Serena. but our want of space does oak pu 
24. Yoer | ®°* 


if no positive engagement had been entered into, no 
proposal made, aud no question of marriage even 
broached, there could be no action brought for breach 
of promise on the mere exchange of likenesses. We 
may observe that it i#in our opinion very foolishtor 
two persons to exchange portraite when no serious 
meaning was attached to the act; and the young 
lady especially, in euch @ case, would be gullty of 
great iudiecretion and im . Bhe ought only 








to give her portrait toa gentieman when engaged to | 
him, aod wot indiscriminately te any ome who aske | 
| 


| ber for here in exchange for his, as is tuo often done, 
| we are sorry to say, to our own kaowledge. 


Amsnicus, (Georgia.) “1 have both seen and heard 
it stated that the three books,‘ What Will He Do 
With It? by Bulwer; * yy ts by Thackeray, 
aad ‘Our Mutual Friend,’ by Dickens, were written 
iu the short space of Af'een days The statement was 
that a Leadon Club offered « prise for the Lest novel, 
to Le written im that length of time, and those three 
were handed in, Not knowing how else to have my 
doubts satisfied, I apply to you, aed will be obit te | 
you ferany informas you can furnish, as wii! also 
one of my lady friends.” We never beard of such « 
story,and judging from both the calibre of the works 
meatioved, as alec that of their authors, we have no 
hesitation in giving our opinion that there is no 
truth whatever in the report, Nothing but the most 
overwhelming proof would ever make us believe such 
a very improbable tale 

Hoostza Giat, (Bilvania, Indiana) Spiritualiem 
originated, it is said, im this country about the year | 
1848, repidty developing itself here, and extending to | 
other parts of the world, particularly im and | 
France. It may be said to have hed ite precursor ia 
Audrew Jackson Devise, known in America as“ The 
Beer of Poughkeepsie,” who wae born in 1886 In | 
the opinion of many, there te an intimate conmection | 





ue to go any ‘urther inte thie subject. 
other questioes ore of too personal « nature alto- 
gether to be replie: to in these columns. You must 
surely be aware tha: 't would never do for us to give 
you the laformation which you seek, evee ng | 
we were sufficiently im the of the persous 
named by yeu to beable to give it, which as it hap- 
peu we are not. 
Cauronsta, (Healdsburg ) 
was a scheme organised by the Karl of Oxford, in 
1711, with a view of for the 4 of 
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Chestnut street, Phi 
the work for you. 

Harris 8 We have read your letter with 
interest, and at the same time with much regret, as 
we eee that you are acting very thoughtieesly indeed, 
and only making your case worse by withholding 
your conBdesce The @irtation 


i i 


bold yoursel! in such cheap estime- 
certainty to invite insult, and thet 
laying yourself open to very serious a’ 

of your motives, If you will take our ad 
your methereverythiag. Whet rou thisk 
she will show you, if we are not mistaken, 
cretion.” Never be ashamed to tell ber, w 
be your beet friend and confidant, all you 
fewl. She was once a girl herself, and she 
stand and sympathize with you. Not hay 
always as wise as che ie mow, she can spare 
& pang of humilistion and regret, if you will 
by her advice. 

T. H.C. Apam,(Newton.) Either is 
the lady to invite the gentieman to call again, 
the gentioman to sek permission to cell. Sd. 
would be nothing wrong, of co@ree, for a lady 
visit the house of the gratioman who is waiting en 
her, and with whose sister she is very intimate; but 
she should not pay these visite too often, as the 
might be liable to miscomstruction. 34. We agree 
with your older friends, in thinking that the young 
ladies would be guilty of an impropriety im calling 
on the party of genth who are ping ia their 
peighbLorhood, unless they went along with some 
older or married ladies, or geutiomen, to ect as cha- 
perons. 4th. We have given our opinion already 
wetty plainly as to what we think about young 
adies who firt,and do not care about adding any- 
thing more just here. 6th. There is nothing wrong 
about the exchange of rings, 6th. What a question 
toask! Tth. You had better not write to the young 
man; bat just wait and see what he has bees able to 
accomplish. We tear, from what you say, that bis is 
a hopeless case, and you had better, we think, pre- 
pare your mind to give him up altogether, as you 
gould never hope to be happy married to a man so 
utterly aed irretrievably given up to the vice of in- 
temperance. 

Despesatom. “St. Elmo's Fire” ie the ular 
bame of an appeerance sometimes seen, especially in 
southern climates, during thunder-storme, of « star 
or brush of light at the topes of masts, spires, or other 

uted objects. It is t panied by a 
issing noise, and is evidently of the same nature as 
the light caused by electricity streeming off from 
points connected with an electrical machine. This 
phenomenon, as seen at sea, was woven by the Greeks 
inte the myth of Castor and Pollux; and even to this 
day euch lights at the mast-head are y 
some @ilors a sign that they have pothing to fear 
from the storm. The name of Devil fish has 
sometimes been given to the “Octopus,” which ts 
nothing more than the 
cles. real devil-fish is a gigantic skate, one of 
which has bees known to measure 28 feet in width, 
20 feet in length, and te weigh one ton. 3d. The 
oem weight of Bag =! full-grown elephant is 
a! t five tons, the . propor- 
tion to ite height poy Me height at the 
shoulder ie abont sight feet, but sometimes exceeds 
ten feet. 4th. The “ Odic Force,” whieh you refer to, 
‘oe @ peculiar physical force, which a Baron Reichen- 
bach thought he had discovered, and was so named 
by him to signify “all perveting.” It ie also some- 
times spoken of as Od-force. Ali the of 
meemeriom are ascribed to the workings of this force. 
We confess that we have not much belief in the ex- 
istence of such « force, and if you are curious to learn 
more about it, would refer you to Reicheabach’s 
wy work on the subject, entitied “The Dynamics 
of Magnetiem.” 
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22 A namber of commanications have been re- 
ceived, which will be answered next week. 





The Saturday Evening Post, 


The Oldest and Best Story Paper 
Published. 


FOUNDED AUGUST 4, A. D, 1821. 


For more than half a century Tue Satuspar 
Evaninc Post has been 


THE GREAT LITERARY 


of the country, and has ever borne « wi and 

unblemished reputation for the unsurpassed purity, 
fi and excell of the Serials, Sketches, 

and miscellaneous reading matter. 

It is pre-eminently 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER 


that is published in this country, from its sever con 
taining amything that would offend the feelings of any 
one, ether im a religious or political sense, or that 
could not be read at any fireside without objection from 
the most fastidious. 

The circulation of the Sarvaepay Evarrwc Post 
is not like that of some of its younger contemporaries, 
fluctuating, and too often short-lived, but 


SURE, SOLID, AND SUBSTANTIAL, 


WEEKLY 





Bceici 


| based upon the intrinsic merit of the paper itself, and 
dependent on Pra ad 





estimates. 

Geod, however, as the Sarunvay Evaniwe Post 
has been in the past, it is our intention to make it sail 
better in the future, and with this object in view we 
will effect a marked improvement in every department 
of the paper, and will call to our assistance writers of 
admitted ability and known reputation. 

By increasing its former attractions, and adding 
many judicious and novelties, by studying 
how to please and cultivate popula’ taste, by in- 





the Goating patio 
ted to £10,000,000. 





Oe bie pilive, from whence the og came. 
He listen 4 and leok'd: it was only the cat; 


For they bave ewam over the river to deep, 
And they have climb 4 the shores so steep , 
Avd wow by thousands up they craw! 
Te the holes and windows is wail, 


Dewa oo bis knees the 
As louder aad lowder, drawing wear, 
The caw of their teeth without be cowid bear ; 


And is at the windows, and in af the door, 
And throegh the walle, by thowsands they poer, 
kad come 


Boor, 
From the right and the lef, from behind and be 


fore 
Prom withle and withoet, frem above and below. 
And all at once to the bishop they go. 


Tiep tase Sheeens Gat Oath contest Go cham, 
They guaw'd the Boch rom every Limb 

Ld every 
Dor they were et to do judgment on him. 





In all probability, however, the real name 
was “ Mauth-Thurm,” or Tower of Customa, 
and had been erected in the 


| 


times 
made right,” by some ancient “robbers of 
the Rhine,’ for the purpose of levying 
tolls. 








mgest in 
ing tired or satiated with ite proper 


through the cotling aed ep throagh the 


whieh was to be obtaived by rendering 





pointe for the considerative of any lady is 
of ber comdect wwardes Se eee & Sm 
married, 
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and 

issue, and continue to maintain the claim of 

the Gavupeat Evers Post to its tithe of Zhe Oldest 
aad the Best of Family Story Papers 

The following Se eS eS eho & 


dustry and fa- 
ciisien, we hope te Tp nny Fae Ly 



































